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The most serious strike of modern times 
began last week on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad at Martinsburg; it immediately ex- 
tended to other lines; and at the time of our 
writing has stopped all through traffic on the 
Baltimore and Ohio, Pennsylvania Central and 
Erie Roads. It has seriously affected other 
Western roads, and there are intimations of 
difficulty on the only trunk line left open, 
that of the New York Central. The rioters 
have taken possession of the trains and yards of 
the railroad companies. Several severe skir- 
mishes have taken place between the mob and 
In Baltimore a running fight 
took place in the streets, several soldiers were 
injured by the mob, and ten or twelve of the 
citizens were killed by the too tardy firing of 
the soldiery. In Pittsburg a Philadelphia 
regiment was driven from the city by the riot- 
ers, and are encamped and entrenched, await- 
ing reinforcements; the city was abandoned 
to the mob; the trains and buildings of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company were fired and 
property to the value of several millions de- 
stroyed. At Hornellsville, on the Erie, all 
trains are stopped, the wires are cut, but what 
injury has been done is at this writing un- 
known. These are the central points in a 
mob campaign which extends into half a dozen 
States and along the line of four or five rail- 
roads. The militia of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio and Western 
Virginia are under orders from the Governors, 
the local authorities being unable to cope with 
the mob. The President has been appealed to 
by the States of Maryland and Western Virginia, 





and is concentrating the few troops which Demo- 
cratic economy has left in the skeletonized army 
to aid in restoring order. How far this outbreak 
has been organized and how far it is spontaneous 
it is difficult to say. It originated in a reduction 
of trainmen’s wages, made on most of the lead- 
ing roads about the first of July, but the mal- 
contents are strengthened by more or less 
sympathy for them in the railroad towns, where 
good wages mean brisk trade and poor wages the 
reverse; and their ranks are swelled by idlers 
and outlaws of all descriptions. There is serious 
danger of an outbreak in this city, where mob- 
ocracy was never so large and never so dangerous 
an element as it is to-day. An ounce of preven- 
tion is worth several pounds of cure; and we 
trust that our State and City authorities will 
recognize that it is easier to prevent a mob than 
to quell it. 


The progress of the Russian army has been 
unexpectedly rapid since our last report. Nikop- 
olis, on the Danube, has been abandoned by the 
Turks almost without a struggle, which gives the 
Russians unobstructed passage of the river. A 
considerable Russian force has marched unop- 
posed across the intervening country, piloted by 
Bulgarian peasants, has crossed the Balkan 
mountains and is already threatening Adrianople 
and Constantinople. How large this force is 
the newspaper correspondents do not know; it 
is evidently more than a mere Cossack raid. 
The Turkish headquarters are still at Shumla, 
north of the Balkans, and Rustchuk on the 
Danube is still in Turkish possession. Russia 
cannot keep open her communications if she 
leaves a large Turkish army in the rear. Is it 
possible that she intends to repeat the tactics of 
Gen. Sherman’s march to the sea by ignoring 
communication, living on the country, and de- 
monstrating the hollowness of the Turkish 
Empire by an unopposed march upon its capital? 
Probably the next week or fortnight will dis- 
close her purposes even if it does not lead to con- 
clusive results. In Armenia no material change 
has taken place. 


On the part of the Russians the forms of 
religion have been scrupulously observed in con- 
nection with their military movements. The 
declaration of war was read by a bishop; after 
the first encounter in Asia Minor the Tzar, dur- 
ing the performance of divine service in the 
chapel of the Winter Palace, declared that he 
would offer up daily prayers for the souls of the 
Russian warriors killed in the campaign; after 
the crossing of the Danube he went to the 
church at Sistova, where he kissed the cross 
presented to him by the priests and attended 
the celebration of a Te Deum; and when the 
news of this success reached St. Petersburg 
solemn thanksgivings were offered up in St. 
Isaac’s Cathedral and other churches. But 
there are also indications that the power as well as 
the name of godliness is felt in high places in 
Russia. Certainly, if Christian warfare is not 
a contradiction in terms, it is warfare waged in 
the spirit of the proclamation issued by the 
Emperor to the inhabitants of Bulgaria imme- 





diately after the crossing of the Danube, and 
reported in another column. As fast as the 
Russians advance this proclamation goes into 
effect, by the organization of new municipal gov- 
ernments in the chief towns by the free, uncon- 
strained election by the citizens of Christian 
magistrates from among their own number. 


Indian wars are periodic—like chills and 
fever. The latest attack may be considered 
over for the time being. Gen. Howard’s victory 
was not less decisive than first reports indicated. 
Young Joseph has unsuccessfully attempted the 
confidence game. He sent assurances to Gen. 
Howard that he wasal ways friendly but was forced 
into the war by other chiefs; proposed to sur- 
render and go to the reservation; but declined 
the General’s terms, which were unconditional 
surrender and investigation by a court-martial. 
The Indian forces are, however, completely 
demoralized, and are delivering themselves up 
in small bands. 


The newspapers are accustomed to make light 
of these periodical Indian wars, and especially 
we of the East are so far from the actual scenes 
of suffering that we see them dimly if at all. 
We cannot better give our readers an idea of the 
true meaning of an Indian war than by printing 
here a part of a letter just received from a 
Western correspondent: 


“VANCOUVER, Washington Territory. 

‘** Last week I made a trip some distance up the coun 
try, and onthe return boat I saw several families who 
had to leave everything to save their lives. One old 
lady told me that she had started up to Snake River 
Country on the first of May last with her son to settle 
there near some friends who had gone before and 
recommended the country. She said they had already 
raised their new potatoes and other vegetables, and 
flattered themselves of their success. A little over a 
week ago they heard of the massacre but did not 
think that there would be any danger; but in the 
evening a messenger came and urged them to flee; he 
ran all along and told as many as he could. So with 
nothing but their clothes they hastened to Colfax, a 
little village on Snake River. What she saw there 
was fearful. The little town was filled to overflowing, 
the farmers made breastworks out of their wagons, 
and mothers and children were there with only their 
night clothes on and without shoes. One child three 
years old had the end of her tongue cut off and was 
stabbed all through from front to back in her back. 
She still lives. All that upper country, which is of 
great importance, must become desolate unless these 
savages are speedily subdued. I am of foreign birth, 
but that little speck of Switzerland, the home of my 
girlhood, shames this great republic; and I love this 
country, for I have lived a quarter of a century in it. 
If the Appropriation Bill had passed this storm might 
be speedily quelled, but whatever the government 
gets now is on credit, and it remains to be seen 
whether the faith is kept or not. One company of 
volunteers from Walla Walla, who had enlisted for 
eight days, were sent home again, for there was no 
further provision made.” 


Comment would be superfluous. 


It would be interesting to know whether Mr. 
Evarts represents the policy of the Administra- 
tion in his recent reported utterance respecting 
free trade. He declares that the first duty of 


a government is the judicious protection of the 
products of the capital and labor of its own peo- 
ple; cites Germany as an illustration of the in- 
jurious effects of a free trade policy, and France 
as an illustration of the advantages of the oppo- 
site policy; puts in contrast Russia and Turkey 
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to point the same morai; and avoids the lesson 
of England’s history, by reluctantly admitting 
that the free trade system ‘‘may have been ben- 
eficial to the interests of that country,” coupled 
with the assertion that it is not going to be so in 
the future. His claim that it is the duty of the 
government ‘‘ to protect all classes, not only the 
manufacturers but the miners and the agricult- 
urists,” leaves us to. figure at the old problem, 
worthy to be ranked with squaring the circle: 
how to protect one class without adding to the 
expense of other classes. However, a square 
issue between duties for protection and duties 
for revenue only would be a blessing to the 
country, and the man who compels its considera- 
tion would serve his country well, whichever side 
he took. Meanwhile, men of all views may 
agree in commending the resolution of the Sec- 
retary of State to use the offices of government 
to open new avenues to foreign trade. 

‘*My instructions to the diplomatic and consular 

officers of the government will be to inquire into the 
wants of the people of their respective countries with 
a view to the development of a market for American 
trade in American products. I also hope through 
trade conventions with foreign governments to fur- 
ther extend the markets for our products. To do this 
we must offer privileges if we expect equal benefits in 
return.” 
We are afraid that the principle involved in 
that last sentence, if practically carried out, will 
Jand the Secretary of State in the very heart of 
the free trade heresy. The essence of protection 
is that we must export everything and import 
nothing; @. ¢., if you will only always sell and 
never buy, you are on the high road to fortune. 


We have received a letter from an insurance 
representative of this city in response to a para- 
graph in the Christian Union of July 11th. If 
it were as short as the original paragraph we 
should publish it entire; as it would fill a column 
we must substitute an epitome. He asserts that 
the insurance corporations of England are not 
subject to governmental supervision, and ac- 
cordingly have an’ advantage over the American 
companies in that they can bridge over a season 
of temporary distress; that the combination of 
fire and life business in the same company, not 
permitted in American companies, renders their 
publication of assets deceptive; that though 
stockholders are liable for losses they may limit 
that liability by a clause in the policy; that some 
of the sworn statements of some of the English 
companies give inherent evidence of falsity; 
that, in a word, ‘‘ companies should be judged 
only by truthful exhibits of their condition— 
not by the place of their nativity.” 


We do not doubt that there are American com- 
panies which are as sound and as trustworthy as 
any of the English companies, but we are still 
of the opinion that the English method of fire 
insurance is sounder than that of America. 
The insurance officers are not retired merchants 
out trained from youth to the business; the 
risks are more conservative, aud the reserves are 
generally larger; the companies doubtless may 
Jimit their liabilities by clauses in the policy, but 
we are not aware that they ever do so; the life 
assets were formerly included in the published 
assets, but this is because they were liable for 
fire risks; if we mistake not the funds of the 
two departments are now, by Act of Parliament, 
required to be kept separate; the very fact that 
the English Government has not found it ueces- 
sary to subject the companies to governmental 
supervision is an indication that it is not neces- 
sary for the protection of the public; finally, 
when our correspondent is able to point out to 
us the name of a single English fire company, 
doing business in this country, which in the 
great fires at Chicago and Boston has failed 
to meet its losses promptly, however great they 
were, we shail be more ready than we are at 


present to think that there is no characteristic 





difference in favor of the policy holders between 
the English and the American methods of fire 
insurance. 








THE RAILROAD WAR. 


Ts first duty imposed by such a strike as 
that the reports of which have filled the 
daily papers for the last week is that of vigor- 
ous measures both to quell it and to punish the 
ringleaders; but at this writing there is little 
reason to doubt that this duty will be faithfully 
performed. The interests at stake are too large 
and various to allow the riot to be tampered 
with or the rioters to be treated with mistaken 
gentleness. There are times when mercy is a 
mistake, and thisisoneof them. ‘This isa truth 
that does not need elucidation, and we have 
small doubt that before these lines reach our 
readers the rioters will have been dispersed and 
the week of midsummer madness will be over. 
This ¢meute is only an angry foam; the bubbles 
which make it break almost as soon as they 
are formed. But the lessons remain; and the 
American people will prove but inapt scholars 
if they do not give some thought to the signifi- 
cance of such an outbreak. Fora rebellion, we 
can call it nothing less, which extends into six 
States, which is apparently spontaneous and in- 
organic, which requires the concurrent action 
of the governors, which the State militia is in- 
adequate to quell, and which compels the action 
of the President and the national army may be 
temporary but is not insignificant. The occa- 
sion may be an order reducing wages, but the 
real causes must be sought for in fundamental 
conditions of our American society. 

1. We have in this country a larger turbulent 
and uncontrolled population than we have sup- 
posed. This element is not confined to one or 
two large centers like New York or Philadel- 
phia. There is a great deal more hidden fire 
than manifests itself in the single eruption of a 
Vesuvius. Immigration has brought to our 
shores and business has dispersed throughout the 
country a large number of men who have never 
learned self-control abroad, and who, while 
they are learning it, must be controlled by 
the government. We cannot therefore afford to 
disband our national police. It is good economy 
to keep in reserve a force sufficient to keep in 
order those who are not able to keep themselves 
in order. The proclamations of the President 
would not have been inefficient, as they were, if 
the mob had not known that there was no army 
to enforce them. We lost at the spigot in 
Pittsburg many times more than we saved at the 
bung-hole by the false economy which reduced 
our army to a skeleton last session. 

2. If criminal passion instigated these riots, 
ignorance directed them. The criminal classes 
are also the ignorant classes. If the trainmen 
knew a little more of political economy they 
would not fall so easy a prey to men who never 
earn a dollar of wages by good solid work. The 
military may put down this riot, but they can- 
not prevent its recurrence with the next occa- 
sion; that must be done by educative processes. 
These men must not only be controlled for the 
time being, but they must also be taught how 
to control themselves. What a sorry set of 
ignoramuses they must be who imagine that 
they are fighting for the rights of labor in com- 
bining together to prevent other men from 
working for low wages because, forsooth, they are 
discontented with them. Every believer in free 
schools ought to receive a new impulse to his 
faith, and form a new determination not only 
that adequate provision shall be made for uni- 
versal education, but also that every father shall 
be compelled to accept of that provision for his 
own children. So long as boys of eight are 
working ten and twelve hours a day under 
ground in the mines of Pennsylvania, so long as 
our city streets swarm with city arabs, so long 








we shall continue to have abundant recruits for 
such an army as that which drove the Phila- 
delphia regiment from the city of Pittsburg. 
On the other hand, every city missionary, every 
teacher in a mission school, is guarding in the 
best possible way our cities from just such at- 
tacks as that which has kept a dozen towns in 
terror for the last week. 

3. If we were speaking to the rioters we should 
urge upon them the self-evident truth that their 
rioting was without excuse. We should say 
the times are hard, but the wanton destruction 
of property can only have the result to make 
them still harder. To maim the goose that 
laid the golden egg because it is now only lay- 
ing a silver one is folly as well as crime. The 
railroads have not unlimited resources; they have 
fuffered perhaps more than any other form of 
industry in the general depression; the stock- 
holders, many of whom were partially depend- 
ent on the dividends for their means of support, 
have been compelled to go without returns; 
the reduction is one imposed not by the 
officers of the companies but by the reduction 
of values and the diminution of trade. It is 
demonstrably false that no man can live on the 
wages offered by the companies, for there are 
plenty of men who are willing and even desirous 
to accept those wages and live on them. [If it 
were not so there would have been no occasion 
for violent measures to prevent them from 
taking the vacant places. The rioting is not 
against capital but against free labor. Finally, 
no man has any right to greater wages than he 
can earn. If the rioters can earn more by 
labor elsewhere than the roads offer to them, 
they should quietly withdraw from the roads. 
If they cannot, then the road offers them all 
their labor is fairly worth. If we hoped to 
reach the ears of the strikers this is what we 
should say to them. 

4, But our columns will reach another class ; 
and our message to them is a different message. 
In all contests like the present there is some 
wrong on both sides. When the petroleuse 
made her appearance in Paris we rightly deduced, 
from the reign of terror inaugurated, the con- 
clusion that there was something radically 
wrong in the civilization of the capital of mod- 
ern culture. Now that a like reign of terror 
has made an appearance in this country we may 
safely make the same deduction. The action of 
the rioters is without excuse; but if we put our- 
selves in their place we shall be able to see with 
their eyes some palliation, and some wrongs 
which it is in our power tocorrect. Our un- 
tamed savages have been suffered to grow up in 
savageness, much as they were in France before 
the revolution, and in the long run it is the 
cultured and the well-to-do who suffer from 
savage growths. Half the money wasted in 
this rebellion expended in processes of educa- 
tion would have made the strike impossible. 
The hard .times press hardest on the classes 
least able to bear the burden, and they natur- 
ally, though foolishly, fight against the inevi- 
table. Many of our railroads have been putting 
their money in watered stock, leased roads, un- 
profitable coal beds, losing stock operations and 
extravagant offices and officers, both expensive 
luxuries, and are ou the verge of bankruptcy ; 
the pinch of the bad management comes on 
those who are in no sense responsible for it, and 
nothing angers like the sense of injustice. 
Finally, the corporations, it must be confessed, 
have in their orders paid little consideration to 
the trainmen; the stockholders and bondholders 
are the first to be considered, the passengers 
the next, and very little consideration is left 
for the working men. It is not strange that the 
latter pay very little consideration to either the 
interests of the road or those of the general pub- 
lic. That the fault of strikes is nov w..olly with 
the striker is evident, Lecause there are firms in 
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this country who employ a regiment of hands 
and who never in quarter of a century have 
experienced a strike. : 

Of course the first thing to be done is to put 
down the rioters by vigorous measures at what- 
ever cost. But there will then still remain a 
work of good-will to be done, or this émeufe, 
which is by far the most serious of its kind that 
has yet occurred in this country, will only be the 
precursor of others of the same sort still more 
serious. The military can only handcuff the 
hands of the striker ; the moralist must find a 
road to his head and his heart, or when the hand- 
cuffs are taken off the next strike will be more 
vigorous than ever. 








BE CAREFUL FOR NOTHING. 


ys there any way in which a man that is high- 
- strung.and excitable and intensely sensitive 
can go through life and take the kicks and cuffs 
and ups and downs that meet him on every 
hand and not mind them? Is it not asking a 
man to be angelic to ask him to endure these 
things without feeling them? Who would ex- 
pect the mercury in a thermometer to stand at 
one point all through summer and winter, and 
exhort it not to move up and down? And 
yet that is not half so sensitive to thermal 
change as a man’s nerves are to the various 
events of life. 

Doubtless the physical condition and the tem- 
perament make a vast difference in the ease 
with which men control themselves. Many men 
are so fiery, their nerves are so morbidly sensi- 
tive, they have fretted in such a way and for so 
long a time, and the habit of worrying has been 
so formed, that it is difficult for them to recover 
themselves. There are a great many persons 
who are in the condition of drunkards, without 
drinking. They are in a condition of morbidity 
which is homologous to that to which drink 
briugs men, only it comes by moral stimulus in 
one case, and by physical stimulus in the other ; 
and recovery from this morbid state of mind is 
about as difficult as recovery from intemperance 
by an excessive indulgence of the appetite for 
drink. 

The control of one’s self in the midst of the 
trying circumstances of life does not ordinarily 
come except by prayer and fasting. 

He who wants immunity in the midst of life 
from discontent under his cares and burdens and 
vexations may make up his mind that if he sits 
down and pities himself, and whines, and cries, 
and will never be satisfied, and defends his right 
to feel bad, he will fail of reaching it. There 
are some folks who, if you attempt to bring them 
out of their discontent by stimulating their 
courage and ambition, are touched in their sore 
spot. They feel that you do not understand 
them, and do not know how they suffer. They 
are hurt because you do not pity them more; 
and they make piteous martyrs of themselves. 
If you could outwardly project the inward prac- 
tical phenomena, you would see them taking 
their own troubles, and making an idol of them, 
and getting down on their knees before it, and 
talking to themselves, and saying, ‘‘ Poor crea- 
ture! you suffer, you must suffer, you shall 
suffer.” 

Now, nobody is going to gain ascendancy over 
his circumstances and surroundings who does 
not make up his mind distinctly to this one 
thing: Jt can be done. There is a power in 
nan, under the beneficent and helpful influence 
of the divine Spirit, by which we may hold 
ourselves steadfastly in the midst of all sur- 
roundings. 

One aid in doing this is pride. The object 
of pride is to give men a sense of their own 
true dignity; to enable them to rightly estimate 
their powers; to develop in them a proper self- 
respect. There is a kind of pride which leads a 
man to overvalue himself and to carry himself 





haughtily, so that he is solitary—cut off from 
his fellow-men; but, on the other hand, there is 
a kind of pride which makes a man noble, and 
leads him to say, in the midst of all the frets 
and harassments of life, ‘* Who am I, that I 
should suffer my peace to be disturbed by these 
things? Why should [ allow the quiet of my 
mind to be destroyed by what everybody says or 
does?” There is a pride that lifts a man above 
his circumstances; and its mission is to make 
one feel that he is not to be fretted by them. 

Then men should carry about with them a 
sense of the eternal sphere that surrounds 
us. Men’s sight is perverted; they sce things 
double, treble, quadruple; they lose all just 
power of measuring or of estimating; but the 
moment a man comes to a sense of eternal life, 
of heaven, of the new world where his mother, 
and father, and wife and children are, of the 
great undisturbed realm on whose shore beats 
no wave, of that unstormed land that is near to 
us, that we may step into in an hour, that we 
cannot escape long, and that we are moving 
toward all the time, what a difference it makes 
in his estimates! How it cools the fever of the 
brain; how it corrects all distortions; how it 
brings everything back to its true proportions 
and to its relative significance in this life, to think 
of the great world that rolls without, and that 
is full of light but flashes not. 

Again, the sense of Immanuel, or God with 
us; the sense that we live in God through Jesus 
Christ; the seuse that he is ours and that we are 
his—this is still another experience that leads to 
contentment in the midst of trial. 

When, some years ago, Bishop Sayles, in Ge- 
neva, was thrown out of court and into great 
disgrace by reason of injurious accusations that 
were false, he absolutely refused to allow any- 
one to defend him. He rebuked his friends 
sharply for attempting to do it, saying, ‘‘I be- 
long to the Lord Jesus Christ, and it is not pos- 
sible that this thing should have come upon me 
except with his knowledge and permission; and 
if he wishes it, I wish it; if he can bear it, I can 
bear it; and whenever he wants it otherwise it 
will be otherwise. So far as my duty is con- 
cerned, it is for me to acquiesce in the will of 
that Saviour who loves me as I can never love 
myself.” Oh, the love of God in Christ Jesus; 
the length, the breadth, the height, the depth 
of it; the sweetness of it; the beauty of it—what 
a comfort it is to us! The thought of that love 
which wraps us round like the atmosphere of 
the globe, and which never leaves us nor for- 
sakes us; the thought that we are garnered in 
the heart of God, and are walking in his love 
and confidence all the time—how it tends to 
quench the petty troubles of this life ! 

In these various ways it is in the power of 
men to rid themselves of care: not to destroy it 
entirely, but to escape being subservient to it. 
It is in our power to lighten burdens. One thing 
is very certain, there is nothing in this world 
that can harm us beyond this, that it can kill 
us; and that is the best thing that can happen to 
one who is a child of God. All death is the end 
of care and trouble, and the beginning of exal- 
tation and glory. What are we making such a 
pother about, then? Why do we go with our 
backs bent, red in the face with anxiety, fretted 
and annoyed? Because we have not faith. We 
do not believe our own religion. We do not be- 
lieve the things that our Master uttered. We 
do not trust in them. We do not put on the 
Lord Jesus Christ as if he were a garment which 
we slip our arms into, and wrap round us, and 
wear all the time. We do not hold steadfastly 
to the truths that have been handed down to us. 
We suffer ourselves to be blown out to sea by 
grief, by trouble, by fear, by mortifications and 
frets. We subject ourselves to all annoyances 
and nuisances because we do not cling to our 
faith in the love of God, 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

—Asasubscriber for the Caristian Union, I ask the privi- 
lege of asking you a question to be answered through its col- 
umns. At college, [ observed two classes of mind: the 
Linguists and the Philosophers. One class could remember 
the meaning of foreign words very easily. They were usually 
the better writers, enjoyed literature, but w. re poor in math 
ematics, mental and moral philosophy, logic, etc. The latter 
class were poor linguists, but could remember a principle, or 
detect fallacy in reasoning very quickly. They usuallv ex- 
celled in mathematics, logic, and philosophy of all kinds. 
Other things being equal, which class is better adapted to the 
practical work of the ministry and which to the law ? 

Some degree of excellence is essential to large 
suecess in either profession. In general, we may 
say that the power of words often wakes a popu- 
lar speaker, but never a really powerful one. He 
pleases, but he does not instruct nor convince. But, 
ou the other hand, the power of thought is often 
made wholly nugatory, so far as practical useful- 
ness is concerned, for want of power of expression. 
Which is better: to have a good pump in a sandy 
desert, or a fine well of water twenty-five feet un- 
der ground with no possible means of getting at 
it? However, as a foundation for success in in- 
fluencing other minds, in any profession, the first 
thing is a development of the powers of reason by 
the study of mathematics and philosophy. If a 
man has clear ideas he may be trusted to learn in 
time how to express them ; bu! if he knows noth- 
ing clearly, all his power of expression comes to 
naught, 

—H. H. H., Pictou, N.S., asks: (1) What is the Christian 
name of Prof. Barbour, of Yale? (2) What theological 
seminary in America produces the most successful ministers? 
(3) Is ** Yale” extremely Calvinistic? P 

(1) See our column of religious news. (2) The 
pulpit. (3) Yaleis notextremely Calvinistic. We 
doubt whether it can justly be called Calvinistic 
at all. Historically it was at the antipodes of 
East Windsor, which was almost as Calvinistic as 
Princeton itself. 

—Please note the bearing of Matt. xi., 20-24, on the position 
that *‘In public discourse Christ did not cite bis miracles as 
the evidence and authentication of bis mission,’ and on your 
admission (in Christian Union, July 11, 1877) that “They 
(miracles) were credentials. but they were not given to con- 
vince resolute unbelievers.” 

Christ does not in this passage cite his miracles 
as an evidence of bis character and mission for 
the purpose of persuading skeptics of either the 
one or the other. He refers to them as an evi- 
dence of the fact that the inhabitan's of the 
cities in which they had been done had rejected 
him, not for want of authenticatidn, but for want 
of willingness to receive one who was well authen- 
ticated. Observe that he does not, even in this 
denunciation, condemn their want of belief, but 
their want of repentance. We do not doubt that 
skeptics ought to be convinced of Christ’s charac- 
ter and authority by properly authenticated 
miracles; but in fact they never are, and the 
miracles were not performed for that purpose, 
and were not used by Christ in public discourse as 
the evidence of Christianity to willful unbelievers. 
Their use is for reluctant, not for willing skeptics. 

—In Acts ix.,in the relation of the conversion of Paul, verse 
7 reads, ‘‘And the men which journeyed with bim stood 
speechless, hearing a voice, but seeing no man.” In Acts 
xxii., Paul bimseif telling the story, says (verse 9): ** And 
they that were with me saw indeed the light and were afraid ; 
but they heard not the voice of him that spake to me.” How 
do you reconcile this discrepancy ? 

We do not see any discrepancy, provided you 
render the word “voice” in the first quotation 
sound, as it should be rendered. That there is 
nove is made very clear by a simple combination 
of the two statements, thus: ‘The men which 
journeyed with him saw the great light, but saw 
no man; though they beard a sound, they distin- 
guished not the words of him that spake to me.” 

—Where the heart seems dead because of some great misery 
which it bad no power to prevent and for which there seems 
no hope because of the offender’s lack of moral sense, is it 
true that God sends peace at once in answer to unspoken 
prayer—unspoken because the anguish is too keen for words? 

The way of suffering is to each person a way of 
mystery. Christ is our exawple here too. In the 
darkest hour, when his own power seemed giving 
way, he prayed for divine succor. Yet in that ery 
of extrewe anguish he also submitted himself to 
the judgment of his Father, saying, ‘‘ Not my 
will but thine be done.” There is no reason why 
God should work a wiracle for the disciple when 
be did not for the Master. Except in cases of 
miracle the divine interposition is in accordance 
with the laws of the human mind, and the result- 
ant will differ as each person differs from another. 

—What are the reasons for ascribing the authorship of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews to other than Paul? I had always 
supposed that the internal evidence of the letter itself, wuich 
in style certainly bears a resemblance to Paul's writings, was 
such as to prove almost conclusively him its author. 


See editorial in Christian Union for April 5, 1876, 
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Br Cazni C. DABWIZ. 


TD ISE before me distant hilltops, 
| Steeped in purple light and shade, 
As I lie upon the sofa, 

Looking through the balustrade. 


Nearer me the quiet river 
Pushes far its banks away, 

And, rejoiced to ‘scape the mountains, 
Widens, broadens toa bay. 


Like a silver band it glistens, 
Gleaming onward to the seas, 

And I see the white sails glimmer 
Through the openings in the trees. 

On its sides are cities nestling 
"Neath the hills; with many a street 

Climbing up to feel the sunlight, 
Stooping down to bathe its feet. 

Just before me slopes the hillside, 
Downward, outward to the stream ; 

And the houses of the village 
Through the pines and maples gleam, 


And the church within the foreground 
‘Turns my thoughts to Him who made 

All this picture that enchants me, 
Looking through the balustrade. 





THOLUCK: THE STUDENT-PROFES.- 
SOR. 
By Rev. E. A. 
SS patna me, as 1 write, is a little case of 
carved wood holding two photographs. One 
is a woman with small, clear-cut, winning face, 
high forehead, a delicate firm-set mouth, short 
grayish curls hanging about the ears, and a light 
thrown over the head. She seems about 
The other looks like a grim, battered 
warrior. Forehead, cheeks and chin are plowed 
into great rugged furrows. The brow is broad 
rather than high, eyes dim as with near-sighted- 
ness, nostrils distended. The broad mouth is 
fixed like a mastiff’sin a firm straight line, its cor- 
ners curving up, while in the woman’s mouth tbey 
On the sides of the face are patches 
The head is covered with 
One wonders how such a face 
The hands clasp each 
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cap 
fifty-five. 


curve down. 
of white whiskers. 
dark brown hair. 

would look when it smiles. 


other firmly as if held by a resolute will. He is 
certainly over seventy. 
And these are Professor and Mrs. Tholuck, 


whose memory should always be united as their 
pictures are here, in one frame. 

And now that he is gone I look over the too 
brief notes taken of rich and happy hours spent 
with them, to find anything which will give me 
the right to add to the much that has already 
been written this rugged-faced, tender- 
hearted old man. Death gives fresh interest to 
tales oft told, and there may be incidents new to 
some which will illustrate the spirit of this man of 
whom the most any can say is, ‘‘ We loved him.” 

The great secret of his power was his affection 
for the young, especially young students. He 
preferred buds to blossoms. His delight in their 
company was not that of the naturalist, who 
values the individual only for what it can tell 
him of the species but that of the father, who 
loves each and all his children however many, 
present or absent. 

{ once askei him whether he did not become 
weary of teaciing the same things, for half a cen- 
tury, over and over again to successive genera- 
tions of students. 

** There are two kinds of professors,” he replied, 
‘* book-professors and student-professors. The 
student-professor loves his hearers more than his 
book, and when he would otherwise be weary, 
the thought that he is imparting strength and 
knowledge to them makes the old tasks always 
pleasant.” He added that while he enjoyed lec- 
turing, he should like still better to walk up and 
down among his students, talking personally with 
them, telling them his beliefs and questioning 
them as to theirs. And as is well known he did 
this every day for years. The remarkable trio 
which, soon after the old clock in the market- 
place had rung out eleven, regularly issued from 
the gate of his garden was too well known to at- 
tract much notice from neighbors, but a stranger 
would have stopped to look at it. An old man 
stooping as under a heavy burden, with a loose 
cloak thrown over his shoulder, and a cane in his 
hand. His body-guard two young men, with red 
or blue caps, and parti-colored ribbons about 
the neck, who reverently watch each movement 
pnd lie in wait for every word or look, They cau- 


about 





tiously move forward with what irascible military 
officers used to call, when seen in loitering sol- 
diers, ‘‘ that cursed Tholuck gait.” They hobble 
over the rough pavements, and about the narrow 
streets of the city, or wind their way out to the 
fields, and stroll along the banks of the Saale, 
often stopping in animated talk, or to respond to 
some startling challenge from the professor. 

But only the initiated knew what these ‘‘ pleasure 
wanderings” (Lustwandlungen) meant. Great as 
is the good which Tholuck has done as preacher, 
as teacher, as writer, the influence of these morn- 
ing hours will last longer and extend wider than 
books, lectures or sermons. This was the time 
when a most delicate psychometer was applied by 
hands as steady and skillful as a surgeon’s, as 
tender as any father’s. The heart was probed, 
motives were tested, curiosity was excited and 
ignorance exposed. When the student had been 
humbled by seeing his weakness a keen stroke of 
wit or some loving encouragement would nerve 
him to new efforts. The secret aim of all his 
questions, sarcasmns, illustrations, was always self- 
knowledge. He believed what he wrote in his 
first and favorite book: ‘‘ Only by descending into 
the hell of self-knowledge can we rise to the 
heaven of divine knowledge.” 

In the first walk I took with him my companion 
was a young Lutheran fresh from the gymnasium, 
to whom very likely, as to others, the professor 
had introduced me as ‘‘an American, whom of 
course you cannot understand in his Choctaw 
language, the only wonder being that he is white 
and not red.” The question soon arose as to the 
difference between the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches. My companion had avowed himself a 
strong Lutheran, but when asked to define the 
distinction he floundered, and finally, swamped 
in his own ignorance, confessed that he really 
did not know what the difference was. I have 
known an intelligent Swiss lady to soberly state 
the main difference as being that one used red, 
the other white wine at the communion, and I 
more than half think her right. ‘‘ Well, then,” 
said Tholuck, ‘‘let me give you some advice. 
You have asked me to find you a place where you 
can have free board. There is no such place for 
any more Lutherans, but there are several for 
Reformed students. You know no reason why 
you should be a Lutheran rather than Reformed, 
and so have no convictions to sacrifice on the sub- 
ject. Therefore let me advise you to become a 
Reformed student, in which case I can get you 
what you wish.” There was a twinkle in his eye 
as he turned to me, but the words were spoken in 
great seriousness, accompanied by a piercing look as 
if he would read the most secret workings of the 
heart. The bribe however was rejected, and the 
shamed Lutheran began to study his own faith as 
never before. Of like kind was his celebrated 
question, ‘‘ Why the dear God has made so many 
Chinese and so few Prussians?” He wished to 
draw the mind from the thoughts of God’s direct 
creation to his use of natural causes and laws. 
The question which often confused young men, 
‘*Do you love my wife?” (with sternness), would 
only confuse those who put words for ideas. 
Others would answer, as did one by asserting an 
ayann (esteem) while denying giAéa (fondness). 
Some subtle purpose always lay in these queries, 
which often seemed so frivolous or captious. 
‘*Do you suppose the Pope is a good man?” 
‘* Would you say to the king of Siam, ‘I am your 
most devoted dog’?” ‘‘How do you know that 
Spinoza was not right?” ‘‘ Don’t you find Frau 
Tholuck’s soup too bitter?” (at table). ‘‘ What 
do you think when you see these flowers?” and 
then, when a long discourse has been manufac- 
tured about the thoughts one might be expected 
to have, ‘‘ Now, I don’t have any such thoughts 
at all.” 

He had a quick perception of the ludicrous. 
‘“‘Two of yeur countrymen once left my house, 
after taking tea with me, without so much as even 
saying good-by. Upandoff. Is that the custom 
of Americans?” He also spoke of two who never 
carried handkerchiefs, and then looked sharply 
at me to see how 1 should defend my countrymen. 
Seldom have I seen him more amused than when 
he once told how, the night before, he had lost 
his way in his own garden. At six he left the 
covered walk where he had been pacing for an 
hour, and started for his study, only a few rods 





distant. But snow had just fallen, covering jj 
the paths. It was dark, and the professor near|, 
blind. He groped his way along, but became con 
fused, lost the track and suddenly brought up 
against a brick wall. He was as helpless as q 
child. Where he was, and how to get out, he dig 
not know. ‘‘ Karl! Karl! Komm her!” a plaint- 
ive voice was heard crying; and the astonished 
body-servant had to take the lost man by the ary, 
and march him on toward the study. 

His ready wit often upset most elaborate argu 
ments. Two men inclined to a natural religion 
were once discussing in the cars the subject of 
churech-going, never noticing an old man, who, 
muffled in a cloak, seemed to sleep in an opposite 
corner. They agreed that the ordinances of the 
church were not at all necessary, that sermons 
were a bore, and that all men could worship God 
better by going on Sundays into the woods and 
fields and there studying him in his works. || 
at once, ‘‘ But what if it rains ?” shot forth from 
under the pile of clothes opposite, and all was si 
lence. Churches were left alone for that time. 

During my first winter in Halle an accident had 
shut me up in my room for two or three weeks. 
Qne day I heard some one below slowly picking 
his way through the intricate passages of my rick 
ety boarding-house. A feeble step mounts the 
stairs, the door is pushed open, and that dear old 
man comes toward me, breathless, supported by 
a friend, but with a sweet, deep smile which made 
that battered homely face beautiful, and lit up 
my narrow room with a flood of sunshine. He 
had been anxious; wanted to see me; wished t 
know if I was gaining; hoped I should soon be 
about again. I replied that I had no doubt thy 
accident was all for the best. ‘*Ah, but, Hen 
Lawrence, that depends. To whom are things for 
the best? All things work together for good—t 
them that love God. So, unless we love God the; 
may not be at all for our good.” That lesson | 
think I shall remember. 

Also many others, I trust, learned during a 
summer spent with the Tholuck family at Suder 
oda, in the Harz Mountains. Here Nitzsch, 
Bunsen, Hengstenberg have spent many week: 
and months; here Dorner visited Tholuck, and 
George Bancroft had a summer residence. Here 
the professor was at his best and merriest. Care 
was ‘‘down on the wind.” We rode and rambled 
over the hills, through Rosstrappe into caves, out 
to dinner parties, the Frau Rithin being almost 
always at his side, and everywhere Tholuck’s mind 
and life lay open like a book before us. Friend: 
came from all quarters to see the veteran theolo 
gian, old pupils sprang up out of the ground, me 
of the nobility vied in attentions to him, and the 
simplest, most childlike one of all was the central! 
tigure, yet his eyes, too, were always keenest, and 
female vanities or male pomposities were quick; 
punctured by his wit. These things however, and 
imany others, cannot be written here; nor any 
thing concerning his position and influence as « 
theologian. It is the man more than the scholar 
whom Germany and Christendom mourn to day. 

It was a sad American who one spring morning 


went to take leave of the beloved old man. The 
professor was in his study. He calls the leave 
taker to sit down beside him on the sofa. Som 


affectionate inquiries are made, a few words o! 
cheer and love spoken, and both rise. The pro 
fessor is as much affected as the student. Hi: 
sweet spirit rises and glorifies his face. Tears are 
in his eyes. He who was called the Last of the 
Church Fathers places his arms fondly about his 
pupil, stoops, gives the paternal kiss, then says. 
‘*You will find Mrs. Tholuck in the parlor, waiting 
to say good-by to you.” And the door close 
between us. 

He died June 10th, 1877. Looking at the last 
letter received from him, I find it dated June 11. 
1875. It breathes the same interest in his young 
friends as ever, and makes especial inquiry about 
the state of the churches in America. 

He was wise. As harmless as a duve, as wise a 
a serpent. He was a youth among the young. 
a child among men, a Father in the Churcb. 
Constant struggles with bodily pain had sweet 
ened, not embittered him. He was deeply read 
in the School of the Heart. He did more that 
teach his pupils; he loved them. 

His last distinct words were, ‘‘I fear not! 
death of Christ for me!” 
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OLIVER COTTER ON THE LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC: AN INTERVIEW. 
rPX\UERE is no one in the City of New York, if 

there is any one in the country, who knows 
as much about the liquor traffic as Captain Oliver 
Cotter. He was formerly a large liquor dealer, 
and at one time, if we mistake not, the Secretary 
of the Brooklyn Liquor Dealers’ Association. Con- 
verted during the woman’s temperance movement 
he abandoned his profitable trade, destroying sev- 
eral thousand of dollars’ worth of his liquor, and 
devoted himself to the task of combating the liquor 
business. He has reduced the liquor shops of 
Brooklyn one-third by his vigorous campaign. 
Last week a reporter of the Christian Union called 
on him. He gives the following report of his in- 
terview: 

There are, said Captain Oliver Cotter, ten 
thousand places where liquor is sold in New York, 
five thousand of which are unlicensed, and many 
of them unknown to the police. In my late in- 
vestigation I have found liquor sold on the sly in 
many drug stores, in candy stores, cigar stores, 
toy stores, and houses of ill-repute. If I was 
asked to point out the worst liquor-selling district 
in the city I should mention Greene and Crosby 
streets, and the Bowery from Grand to Bleecker; 
Greenwich and Washington near the Battery; 
Division street, Delancey, Lewis, and part of 
Grand streets. In many of these streets I have 
seen liquor sold to, and drank by, children of both 
sexes, from eight to fourteen years of age. They 
would generally purchase it in beer saloons, or in 
the iow corner groceries fitly termed ‘‘groggeries,” 
for it is chiefly by the sale of liquor that such 
places exist. In Orange street, an east side thor- 
oughfare, I met a little girl not more than seven 
years old carrying a large bottle filled with an 
adulteration she said was ten cents’ worth of whis- 
key, so poisonously strong that it burnt the lips 
on tasting it. There were traces of beauty about 
her fair young face that the thick coating of dirt 
it wore could not wholly conceal. Her hair was 
uncombed, her clothing rags. She lived in one of 
the tenements near by, and told me was getting 
the liquor for her mother. I noticed the sale of 
liquor to children more particularly in the Fourth, 
Sixth and Fourteenth wards than in any other 
part of the city; in Grand, Centre, Oak, Roose- 
velt, Water streets and the .neighborhood of 
Franklin Square it prevailed to a great extent. 

I discovered and interviewed all classes of for- 
eigners, though the principal nationalities worth 
mentioning are the Germans, French, Irish and 
Italians. Drinking is general among the Ger- 
mans. Whole families drink, lager beer in nearly 
every case, from the infant in arms to the aged 
grandsire. Sometimes a meal will consist of noth- 
ing but the hard, heavy black bread Germans are 
so fond of, and lager beer. No matter how poor 
they may be they will manage to get their lager. 
I remember talking to a woman of the foolishness 
of the habit. She gave as a reason that water 
was too warm and she could not afford to buy ice; 
but the beer she drank was warmer than the 
water! The Italians, principally to be found in 
Crosby street between Bleecker and Grand, all 
drink to excess. Some of them make a business 
of visiting the beer-saloons early in the morning 
and taking the ‘‘emptyings” from the beer kegs 
left over night on the sidewalk. This stuff they 
retail to their brethren at one cent a glass. Rag- 
pickers, day laborers, organ grinders, and the 
ower class of workers among their countrymen 

e their customers. Their taste for eating is on 

par with their drinking habits; from swill- 
barrels they pick out meats that are tainted and 
cook them after disinfecting them in some pecu- 
liar manner known to themselves. I talked with 
one of them, more intelligent than the rest, on 
this subject. In his broken language he curious- 
ly justified his countrymen. ‘* Americana,” said 
he, ‘‘eat ze bird and ze game after it get old, and 
zay keep it till it get old befure zay eat it; just so 
ze Italian he like his meat just as old; you see?” 
I found the Frenchmen the most temperate in the 
use of liquors. They drink claret, or what is 
nearly always an imitation of claret; also cognac 
with their coffee. There is very little drunken- 
hess amongst them, and they ure of the most 
social disposition. The Irish drink hot whiskey 


in cold weather and cold whiskey in warm 
weather. 

If asked why these foreigners drink I should 
say the Germans because it has become a habit, 
the Italians because they love liquor and represent 
chiefly the lower order of their race, the French 
because they are sovially inclined, and the Irish 
to cheer up their spirits under real or fancied mis- 
fortune. It is untrue, however, that there is as 
much drinking among Germans in Germany as 
there is amongst them in this country; here, it 
seems to have become a habit and is far more 
prevalent, so I have been told by Germans them- 
selves, than it is in the ‘* faderland.” 

In a recent visit to Coney Island I found dancing 
going on openly on Sunday afternoon at one of 
the hotels, twenty-five cents being charged for 
admission. The revenue from the ball-room alone 
was $300 to $400 a day. The visitors were the 
most degraded and wicked class of both sexes, 
people whom the police continually have an eye on. 
Staten Island contains some of the worst drink- 
ing dens around New York. Located, some of 
them, in small shanties, ostensibly residences, in 
nooks along the shore, they furnish temporary 
hiding-places for metropolitan thieves and des- 
peradoes soon after the commission of a crime. 

What do I think of Dr. Crosby’s movement? I 
think it is very good as far us it goes, but it does 
not go far enough. There is nothing that will put 
down intemperance but the strong arm of the 
law, which must reach the places where tlie poi- 
son is dealt out and close them at once and for- 
ever. The doctor says, commence with shutting 
up the low places; but I say, commence with the 
high places. It is in the respectable saloons and 
hotels, the gilded palaces of sin, where men begin 
to form this habit, and from whence, gradually 
but surely, they descend to the lower haunts. If 
there were no well-furnished, comfortable bar- 
rooms in the city there would be far fewer drunk- 
ards, for many a man that would commence the 
habit of drinking in such places would never 
think of doing it in the lower resorts. I met a 
merchant the other day, once prosperous but now 
broken down and disappointed through failure in 
business. Of late years he has taken to drink. 
He asked me for twenty-five cents with which to 
get something to eat. I let him have the money 
(we were on the Bowery) and watched him. He 
entered a low saloon, a noted resort for thieves, 
where they sell a full glass of whiskey for five 
cents. He was one who commenced to drink 
‘* respectably ;” now, with the appetite on him, 
formed in tnose elegant saloons, and little money, 
he is forced into the lower dens, there to quench 
his maddening, almost uncontrollable, thirst. 

The recent device of the saloon keepers in put- 
ting up the word ‘‘ hotel” on their buildings in 
order to get a license under the law will do no 
good. A hotel is a place where a traveller can 
have all his wants supplied—eating, drinking, 
bath-room, washing, a register, etc.; and putting 
up three beds, hired from a furniture dealer as 
they are, is only an attempt to get a license by 
false-pretenses, and it is our intention to indict 
certain parties on that charge. 

There are two laws on the statute books which, 
if they were well enforced would substantially 
end the sale of liquor; the civil damage law, and 
the law against the adulteration of liquors. By 
the former the wife of a drunkard can sue the 
liquor dealer for furnishing the liquor; if he has 
no means she may sue his landlord. Several suits 
have been successfully brought under this act in 
Brooklyn, and I have thirteen more nearly ready 
to go into court. In 1857 a law was passed pro- 
viding for the punishment of persons who adulter- 
ate liquors. The amount of impure liquor sold in 
New York is really astounding. The poor never 
get the pure article. ‘They drink brandy and 
whiskey which is made at $1 a gallon. To start a 
liquor store with good liquors would cost $10,000, 
but dealers in the adulterated article will set you 
up for $25. If genuine goods were sold the price 
for brandy, per drink, would have to be $1, instead 
of 25 cents; pure whiskey would be 25 cents, 
instead of 10; pure rum 50 cents, instead of 10, 
and pure gin 30 cents, instead of ten. Though 
that law was passed twenty years ago it is still in 
force, or rather it only needs that some one shall 
see that it is enforced to make its wisdom mani- 





fest, How many places, think you, could keep 


open, if compelled to sell only pure liquors ? 
Not one tenth of the present number. In the 
lower haunts all liquors are manufactured with 
the aid of these different flavors, obtained princi- 
pally from a firm in this city. Coeculus indicus, 
foxglove, green copperas, henbane, lime, nut- 
galls, oil of vitriol, nux-vomica and opium are 
some of the many poisonous drugs used in the 
manufacture of adulterated liquors.” 








RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN SPAIN. 
By THE Rev. WM. H. Gutick. 

| yee many months there bas been unusual 

quiet in government circles on the religious 
question.- The excitement culminated in the 
frenzied anathemas of the Bishop of Minorca and 
the portentous circular of Oct. 23d, in explanation 
of the famous Eleventh Article of the Constitu- 
tion. Almost from that moment there has been a 
letting down of vigilance on the part of the govern- 
went and an increased moderation of tone in the 
few utterances it has made on this subject. The 
rules 4 and 5 in the Circular (quoted iu the Chris- 
tian Union of Jan. 17th, page 62), which if strictly 
applied would have seriously crippled the Prot- 
testant schoo's throughout the land, have been 
essentially a dead letter, and the work generally 
has gone on the past six months without any 
especial hinderance. 

It is a little difficult to explain the cause of this 
moderation, especially as io April last there was a 
change in the ministry decidedly in a reactionary 
sense. Whatever other explanation may be given, 
it is the inevitable backing and filling of a weak 
but tyrannical government. Of late, indeed, the 
government has been rather gracious than other- 
wise : witness the specious guaran'ees of protectiou 
accorded to Protestants, their churches, cemeteries 
aud dwellings, in the new Penal Code recently 
discussed in the Cortes. 

The situation may be summed up in almost the 
exact terms in which it could bave been any day 
since the time of Amadeo and the Republic. The 
amount of annoyance or of obstruction experi- 
enced by the Protestants or their work in any 
part of the country depends almost entirely on 
the animus of the local authorities. Under the 
benignant sway of an enlightened governor, or 
under the jurisdiction of one indifferent to relig 
ious questions, or, as is more likely to be the case, 
one who prefers in his official life to keep clear of 
as any disgustos as possiple, the largest liberty 
is enjoyed ; while, on the other band, many petty 
annoyances, and even serious injuries, may be 
inflicted by a fanatical governor, which, when 
once perpetfated, the central government is 
geuerally slow to undo. 

A few incidents will illustrate the condition of 
things. 

In Reus, a thrifty manufacturing town in the 
province of Tarragona, Catalonia, there is a large 
‘*General Cemetery,” owned by the town, in 
which during past years the bodies of people of all 
classes have been buried, either with or without 
religious ceremony, as the case might be. Recently 
a good woman, a native of the town, known and 
respected by all for her many virtues, died in the 
Protestant faith, being a member of the Protest- 
tant congregation recently gathered in that place. 
Burial in the General Cemetery was refused to 
her by the mayor on the ground that sbe died a 
heretic. The body was deposited elsewhere, pro- 
visionally, while the friends of the deceased pressed 
for a reversal of the arbitrary order. Permission 
was finally granted forthe burial of the body in 
the ground floor of one of the rooms of the 
receiving house just within the entrance of the 
cemetery, the priests baving pronounced that 
ground us not included in the ‘‘Consecrated 
ground” of the cemetery. If such casuistry could 
satisfy the Church the friends of the deceased did 
not care to quarrel with the decision, and, to show 
their contempt of the stupid bigotry of the priests, 
turned out in a procession 400 stropg accompany- 
ing the body to the grave in solemn order. Pro- 
bably there has never before occurred in Spain the 
burial of a native Protestant where the funeral 
procession has at all equaled this one in numbers. 

A few weeks ago the Spanish pastor of the 
Scotch United Presbyterian mission chureh of 
San Fernando, near Cadiz, while with his wife 
and child leaving the railway station for the town, 
met at an entrance that he was obliged to passa 
body of priests holding aloft a cross, as they 
awaited the arrival of some Jesuit missionaries 
who had come in the same train with him. They 
immediately set up the ery, ‘Off with his hat! 





Out with him! Kill him!’ and, in the full dress 
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of all their churchly ornaments, in which they 
were displaying themselves for the occasion, the 
people not moving to their call, themselves fell 
upon him, and after a considerable scuffle knocked 
his hat off. Meanwhile the mayor, an old-time 
delinquent who was at the head of the clerical 
show, instead of interfering to protect him fled 
from the field and did not reappear. The matter 
was immediately reported to the Madrid govern- 
ment, through the English embassy, and the 
government kindly has ‘“ directed inquiries” to 
the mayor of San Fernando. It was really an 
atrocious affair. Some of the priests themselves, 
and others around, had their hats on too! It 
would have taken but a word from the pastor, 
who is much respected in the place, to have set 
the crowd upon the priestly belligerents and to 
have used up their procession for that day. 

A little while before this the mayor of Cadiz 
marched into the Presbyterian chapel while the 
pastor was in the middle of nis sermon, ordered 
him to stop preaching and broke up the meeting 
on the ground that it was a ‘public manifesta- 
tion,” as the voice of the preacher could be heard 
in the street! The old dodge of the sub-governor 
of Mahon. The government has also “directed 
inquiries ” to this mayor, and, what is more to the 
point, evidently feeling itself more pestered than 
profited by the frequent abuse of authority by 
country officials, sent out an order to all such 
functionaries to interfere no more with the Prot- 
estants in their worship and work witbout first 
consulting with headquarters. It remains to be 
seen whether this will remain a dead letter or not. 

In pleasant contrast with the preceding is an 
incident of our own work in Santander. Three 
weeks ago a lad, a member of our congregation, 
died. It was reported to the proper authorities, 
and the official statement made that he had died 
a Protestant. The order was given for interment 
in the new cemetery lately set apart for those who 
die outside of the pale of the State Church. A 
procession of a hundred people of our church and 
congregation followed the body to the grave. As 
our procession was in the act of passing from one 
street into another it happened to be headed off 
by a procession on its way to the Catholic ceme- 
tery, which brought ours to a halt. As the 
Catholic hearse passed our people removed their 
hats, according to the custom of the country when 
passing the remains of any being borpe to 
theirlast resting place, but, before the long pro- 
cession following the hearse had freed the way for 
ours to proceed, a company of priests came up 
from the opposite direction bearing the ‘‘host” 
(ciaticum), under the accustomed canopy, its 
approach being heralded by the singing of the 
nsual bell. Down upon their knees fell at once 
the members of the Catholic procession and all 
heads were uncovered. Meanwhile our people, 
forced to face the host as it passed, stood quietly 
with heads covered. The priests scowled and 
lowered and there were a few exclamations from 
by-standers, but not a hand was lifted against us 
nor bas a word of official complaint reached us. 

So itis: the fanatical mayor of San Fernando 
year after year keeps up his petty persecution of 
the Protestant church, or countenances such acts 
of priestly violence as the one described above, 
while the work of another province is allowed to 
move quietly on without let or hinderance. 

SANTANDER, Spain, June, 1877. 











WHAT CINTHY SAYS. 
By Mrs. L. B. Bacon. 
CHAPTER Ill. 

f gpnnstgh hoarseness was music to Jimmy’s 

ears. The delighted boy, as he blacked his 
boots at the back door, informed Cinthy that he 
was sorry for his cousin and begged her to make 
one of Fanny’s favorite puddings for dinner. 

‘‘Anybody can see that you are an afflicted boy,” 
said Cinthy, as she stowed away sundry sand- 
wiches and other eatables in an old portmanteau 
that never saw the light except upon such occa- 
sions as the present. The party was mounted by 
nine o’clock. 

‘* May I take your bridle-rein, Miss Rose ?” asked 
the doctor. 

“Thank you,” said Rose, as she buttoned her 
gauntlets ; ‘“ but father trusts me without a rein.” 

‘* Yes,” said her father, ‘‘ Rose grew out of lead- 
ing-strings longago. She sits a horse so well that 
leaping a seven-rail fence is no unusual feat for 
her.” 

‘* Well,” said the doctor, “if my horse under- 
takes such a feat, he and his rider may be looked 
for upon opposite sides of the fence.” 

Jt was the day of days for such an excursion, 





with its bright sunshine and cool air; such as 
comes to us sometimes later in the summer, as a 
forerunner of the autumn. Here and there were 
patches of scarlet and yellow leaves mingled with 
the delicate green of the maples, russet tinges were 
stealing over the beech-woods, and the Virginia 
creepers were robing themselves in their brilliant 
uniforms. 

They galloped slowly along, the ‘‘ pack-horses,” 
as Jimmy called them—for he and his father had 
charge of supplies—leading the way, until the path 
narrowed, and they were obliged to go single file. 

‘Be careful of these hollows, Jimmy. Keep a 
taut rein,” said his father. 

‘* Yes, sir,” said Jimmy ; but the next moment 
Sukey stumbled and threw the boy and his bas- 
kets over her head. In an instant the doctor was 
at his side. 

“Are you hurt, Jimmy ’” 

“Not a bit of it; but I won’t answer for the 
dishes.” 

““T will,” said his sister, laughing. ‘‘Cinthy 
would never entrust anything to Jimmy’s care that 
couldn’t survive one somerset.” 

Jimmy remounted, thanking old Sukey that she 
‘“*knew enough to throw a fellow off in a soft 
place,” and they were soon at their halting-plate. 

Picketing their horses the gentlemen continued 
the jaunt on foot, leaving Rose and Jimmy to 
‘stay by the stuff,” and prepare lunch against 
their return. 

Jimmy looked about in search of novelties. Soon 
he exclaimed, ‘Rose! Rose! There are trout in this 
brook—down in the pools. Can’t we have some 
for dinner ?” 

‘Can you catch them, Jimmy ”” 

‘“*Trust me for that,” said the excited boy, pro- 
ducing that indispensable part of every boy’s 
equipment—a fishhook and line. 

‘But, Jimmy, can we make a fire to cook them ? 
Have you a match in any of your pockets ?” 

The boy rummaged his pockets, turning them 
inside out and displaying the usual assortwent of 
nondescript articles to be found in such deposita- 
ries, but not a match came to light. 

‘** Tl tell you what we can do,” said Rose; ‘‘while 
you are fishing I will ride back to John Quimby’s 
and get some matches, and borrow a frying-pan. 
I know people do cook fish on a stick, but I prefer 
the more civilized method.” 

Rose soon reached the house and made known 
her wants, which were supplied by Mrs. Quimby. 
In assisting her to remount the woman said, 

‘‘Ain’t you Miss Rose Waring *” 

“That is my name, certainly.” 

“T thought so; and you wasn’t over to the big 
pic-nic the other day ? My man and I we went to 
help about the tables, and heard the folks say it 
was a great disappointment because you wasn't 
there. They said nothing passed off first-rate 
without Rose Waring. But there was a girl there 
wonderful sweet on your fellow—they walked 
arm in arm through the woods, cooing like two 
turtle doves.” 

Rose was amazed and half-angry at the woman’s 
impertinence, but it led to a little healthful ex- 
amination concerning her relations with Frank 
Pulling and to stringent resolutions for future 
guidance. 

Jimmy had caught a nice string of trout, and 
was dressing them when Rose returned. By-and- 
by, as he was watching his sister cook the fish, he 
said : 

‘** Rose, there is something funny I never told 
you.” 

‘* Well, this is a good time to tell funny things, 
Jimmy.” 

‘*That day Matty and I rode home with Doctor 
Tyril we told him some things about you and 
cousin Fanny before we found out who he was, 
and about Frank Pulling and the pic-nic.” 

“Oh, Jimmy, how could you? He surely did 
not question you ?” 

‘*No; I guess he didn't need to.” 

** But how did you find out who he was ®” 

‘That's the funniest part of it. You see, Matty 
sat sideways so that she could see his face, and 
after we had been talking ever so long she said 
she guessed he was cousin Fanny’s beau, for she 
had seen his picture and once she saw Fanny kiss 
it.” 

Rose laughed and said, ‘‘That was too bad. 
And what did the doctor say then ?” 

‘Nothing; he just turned red and looked fool- 
ish.” 

‘““No wonder; but, Jimmy, remember: sealed 
lips are the safest with strangers.” 

“Yes, I'll remember next time. But, Rose, you 
can’t think how he looked when he first saw you.” 

‘What do you mean, Jimmy ?” 





‘““When we came to the front door you and 
Willie were curled up there asleep. It was just 
like a pretty picture. The doctor stopped me, 
and his face looked as if—well, as if- he was wor- 
shiping something.” 

Jimmy’s instincts were no doubt correct. The 
doctor had felt himself in the same adoring state 
ever since. 

Mr. Waring and the doctor soon returned and 
were ready to partake of what the latter gentle- 
man a'terwards declared was the best dinner he 
ever ate. 

Doctor Tyril was an observing man and alto. 
gether undazzled by the glitter of artificial life. 
But he was captivated by the quiet contentment 
which he found at the home of the Warings. 
There was so much refinement and culture there 
and they had so many elements of happiness 
within themselves, and were so little dependent 
upon the outside world, that it was a privilege to 
be upon familiar terms with the family. And he 
was not slow to perceive the large place that Rose 
filled in that household. Upon none other did 
the father’s and mother’s glances rest so lovingly. 
She was the recipient of Jimmy’s secrets and 
Matty’s sorrows. The baby never saw her with 
out laughingand putting out his arms. And even 
Cinthy’s demands upon ‘‘the blessedest being that 
ever was born” were neither few nor small. 

Upon her return from that Saturday’s excursion 
she found Cinthy limping around the kitchen get- 
ting ready to pick the blackberries. 

‘““Give me the pail,” said Rose. 
will pick the berries.” 

They had not been long engaged in the prickly 
enterprise before they were joined by the doctor, 
who volunteered his assistance. Presently Matty 
remarked: ‘‘I think I shall like you pretty well 
for my cousin-in-law.” 

“Thank you, Matty; but I do not quite under- 
stand the relationship you propose.” 

“Cinthy says when peoples get married their 
folks are all relation-in-law, so when you marry 
my cousin Fanny you'll be my cousin-in-law, 
won't you? There’s Jimmy going to hunt the 
eggs and I am going with him.” 

** Miss Rose,” said the doc'or, ‘‘I do most ear- 
nestly protest against the position Matty has 
assigned me from the beginning of our acquaint- 
ance. I acquit the child of malice prepense, but 
I am not and never was engaged to Miss Fanny 
Waring. I have a motive in saying this to you. 
I do aspire to be what Cinthy ealls a relation-in- 
law to the mischievous Matty, but a much nearer 
one than she proposed”—and here his voice grew 
deep and thrilling as he added—*‘ if I might take 
back witb me a promise as 

Just then the ubiquitous Matty returned, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Jimmy isn’t going to hunt the eggs now, so 
I’ve come back to help you. Why, Rose, how red 
your face is.” 

And from the other side of the garden was heard 
Fanny's voice calling ‘‘ Rose, Rose, where are 
you ? 
ms Here we be,” answered Matty. ‘‘Roseand me 
and your Doctor picking blackberries.” 

Fanny, with one giance at the trio, turned 
away, saying something about being de trop, 
which Matty failed to comprehend. 

‘*Matity,” said the Doctor very gravely, ‘‘do 
you know I am a surgeon and carry in my pocket 
a roll of sticking plaster ?” 

‘*What for?” asked the child, staring at bim 
with her handsome brown eyes, so like her sister's. 

“TI have put it on little girls’ lips when it was 
necessary.” > 

‘* Because they tell fibs ?” 
simplicity. 

‘* Not that exactly ; but I know alittle girl that 
I have been tempted to put one on, large enough 
to cover her whole mouth.” 

Rose carried her berries to the kitchen and then 
— to her own room whither Matty followed 

er. 

‘Rose, what did he mean about the sticking 
plaster ?” she asked. 

Whatever the explanation may have been, it is 
certain that Matty never again gave the Doctor 
occasion to suggest the application of surgery, so 
far as she was concerned. 

Rose played the church organ and Frank, who 
had a good tenor voice, was the leader of the 
choir. 

This evening he came as usual to take her to the 
weekly rehearsal. At the church door he said in 
a low voice, ‘‘ We will bave a short rehearsal to- 
night ; you are tired, and I have something ve7'y/ 
important to say to you when we go home.” 

Poor Rose! She blundered fearfully at hte 
organ. She could scarcely get through ‘Old 
Hundred” creditably, and broke down completely 
in the closing anthem. The verdict of the choir 
was that something was the matter with Rose 
Waring. 

Going home Frank reined in his horse to the 
slowest pace, saying, ‘“‘I am glad to have you 
once more all to myself, Rose. I’ve come to my 
senses at length, and we will let by-gones be by- 
gones. You know without my telling you that I 
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have loved you all my life, and have always look- 
ed upon you as my future wife. And now shall 
we fix the wedding day 7” And he put his arm 
lovingly around her. 

‘Don’t, Frank !” 

‘““Why, Rose! What do you mean ?” 

‘*T can never be more to you than I am now, 
Frank. And I am so sorry you have asked it.” 
And Rose was just ready to ery. 

‘Is this because I have flirted with your cousin, 
Rose ?” 

‘*No, it is not that. We will be the good friends 
we always have been, but that is all.” 

** Don't you love me, Rose? 1 know you do, or 
did once.” 

‘** Not as I must love my husband, if I ever have 
one. You are more like a brother, Frank,” she 
said kindly. 

Frank was astonished, for he had supposed him- 
self possessed of a clear and undisputed title to 
Rose Waring’s heart and hand whenever he chose 
toclaim them. He said peevishly, ‘* You would 
not have answered me so if 1 had proposed ,six 
months ago.” f 

“Then it’s well you did not, for if I had given 
you any other answer we should both have 
Jamented sorely.” 

‘Then you admit that your feelings have 
changed towards we. Ob! Rose, I never thought 
you were fickle.” ; 

Rose knew she did not deserve this, but said 
nothiug. There had been a time when she look- 
ed upon Frank Pulling as the embodiment of all 
good and desirable qualities, but within a year 
she had found his jokes and pretty speeches a 
little stale and common-place. She felt that he 
had not quite fulfilled the promise of his early 
years. Really she had outgrown him, though she 
did not knowit. She could only reply as he urged 
his suit (teasing like a boy, Rose thought) that it 
was impossible, and he must never think of it 
more, : 

The next morning, for almost the first time in 
her life, Rose was unable to go down to breakfast. 
Cinthy was beside herself with anxiety until the 
family were seated at the table, when she could 
go up stairs and see her darling. A hint that 
Rose was sufferiog transformed this uncouth wo- 
man into the gentlest of her sex. . 

She slipped off her shoes and tiptoed in—felt 
her patient’s pulse and looked at her tongue, say- 


‘*No wonder you are sick—the wonder is you 
didn’s give out before. You haven’t any fever to 
speak of—only want nursing up a little. I'll go 
down and put some ‘ beesbalm’ on steeping” (this 
was her specific for all ordinary ailments) “and 
then bring you some breakfast.” : 

Such a breakfast, and served in such dainty 
style, few familiar only with Cinthy’s unpolished 
surface would scarcely expect. 

Meeting the doctor with her loaded tray in her 
hand, he said with a smile, ** Evidently you are 
not in favor of dieting your patient.” 

‘*Bless you! [am a master band for dieting— 
but no great for fasting.” 

‘* Pretty well turned,” said he. ‘‘ But isn’t Miss 
Rose sick enough to see the Doctor by and by ?” 

Cinthy answered, with a little grunt of a laugh, 
“'Thav’s for her to say.” 

Rose ate her breakfast with a relish. Cinthy 
shook up her pillows, smoothed the bed and dark- 
ened the windows. Rose went to sleep, and when 
she awoke a long time afterwards her mother was 
sitting by the bedside. 

She said, ‘‘Oh, inamma, I am so glad you and 
I are here alone. I want to tell you something.” 

**What is it, dear?” 

‘* Mamma, Frank Pulling asked me last night to 
marry bin.” 

Mrs. Waring gave a little start, but said in a 
mowient, ‘* And what did you answer him, dear ”” 

‘**Oh, mamma, you know I could give him but 
one answer. I could never marry Frank. I would 
almost as soon marry Jimmy; but*I do feel sorry 
for him. He says all the world thinks we are 
going to be married. I’m afraid I’ve done wrong, 
and thoughtlessly given people occasion to say 
such things.” 

Her mother said, ‘“‘If there has been any wrong- 
doing on your part, my child, it bas been more 
your parents’ fault than yours. Frank has always 
seemed like one of our own boys. Certainly it is 
no reason why you should marry him because all 
the world would have it so.” 

Rose was holding her mother’s hand in both of 
hers, slowly turning round and round the slender 
band of gold she had worn upon her third tinger 
for these twenty-five years. A pretty color suf- 
tused her face and throat, as, without looking up, 
she said, ‘‘ Mamma, dear, I’ve another thing to 
tell you. Dr. Tyril said something to me yester- 
day—or began to, and was interrupted—but I 
know well euough what he meant.” 

**And he said something to your father and me 
last evening, no doubt upon the same subject.” 

“Did he, mamma’? I’m glad, for I have felt 
guilty keeping it from you even one night.” 

‘*And what response does your heart give to 
Dr. Tyril’s proposal, my dear child ”” 

*“*T hardly know. I am sure he is very good and 
noble—but he seems so much older than I[—he is 
over thirty, isn’t he ?” 

‘** Yes; thirty-two.” 

** And I am only twenty-one, and I believe I am 
alittle afraid of bim—and then we have known 
each other so little time to talk about such 
things.” 

‘* | think he was a little hasty ; but he is very 
much in earnest. You will have opportunity to 
know each other better, for he is coming back in 
three weeks to operate upon Mrs, Miller's eyes.” 





‘*When has he ever seen Mrs. Miller’s eyes ?” 
asked Rose in surprise. 

‘“‘On Friday; he rode out there with Doctor 
Hall. It seems that he came to town by invita- 
tion of Doctor Hall, who knew him well, for the 
purpose of seeing Mrs. Miller ” 

‘“*And does he think she will ever see again ?” 

‘““He has no doubt of it. By the time the 
weather is cool enough she will be ready for the 
operation.” 

When, or where, or how Doctor Tyril conelud- 
ed the declaration of sen'iments begun under 
the lee of the blackberry busbes deponent saith 
not, but when he came from the city three weeks 
later he brought besides his surgical instraments 
a solitaire ring which has sparkled on Rose War- 
ing’s finger ever since, and is regarded in the fam- 
ily as her engagement ring. 














THE TEACHER'S REST. 

In June, 1876, our Centennial year, a pretty cottage, 
capable of containing some twelve or thirteen ladies, 
was opened at Tomkin’s Cove on the right bank of the 
Hudson, nearly opposite Peekskill, and seven miles 
above Haverstraw. During the summer a party of 
tired teachers were received there and spent their 
vacation, gaining in health, and strength, and happi- 
ness every hour. By good and careful management 
all the current expenses of the housekeeping were 
defrayed out of the low board paid by the teachers, 
and a few contributions in money from one and an- 
other fmnend. In the furnishing of the cottage some 
very valuable help was given by various kind dona- 
tions of both table and house furniture. 

When autumn came the managers were unable to 
keep the house open because they had no funds to 
warrant the expense; the debt to our treasurer upon 
the purchase of the property and the alteration and 
enlargement of the cottage exceeding by #4,234 the 
entire receipts from donations and contributions. 
In this emergency the dear Lord, whose blessing from 
the outset has so manifestly rested upon this effort, 
cheered our hearts by sending to us a family, some 
members of which had been teachers, to whom the 
winter at the Rest was of the greatest service. 

And now that the summer has returned the cottage 
is full again, and every day, almost, brings letters 
from many brain toilers all over the land asking for 
admittance. It makes our hearts ache thus to feel 
how great is the need of just such pleasant places of 
rest and refreshment for the hard-wrought teachers 
of our land. So many, many turn with looks of long- 
ing to our little cottage on the banks of the Hudson. 
They write to us from Michigan, from Maine, from 
Canada, from Alabama, from every most distant 
point, and what can our one little cottage without 
any endowment do to supply such wide-spread need ? 

Perhaps in the development of a little germ planted 
last year by a few teachers who had spent the sum- 
mer at the Rest, may, by God’s blessing, be found the 
solution of the difficulty. On the evening before their 
happy party broke up these ladies gathered in the 
cottage parlor and organized an association, the ob- 
ject of which should be “To raise funds and create a 
wide-spread interest in behalf of the institution.” 
They agreed that the terms of admission should be 
fifty cents, for an entrance fee, and two dollars per 
year as an annual subscription. 

May not this little Teachers’ League, founded in 
simplicity and faith by these first beneficiaries of the 
Rest, prove in God’s providence the instrument by 
which this good work shall be effected? Is it too fond 
and fanciful a dream, that from it may spring up a 
grand association or guild similar to those of the old 
time before us—a guild having for its inspiration the 
glory of God in the founding of such homes all over 
our land, whenever and wherever they may be need- 
ed!—a guild mainly composed of teachers themselves, 
but also of those who, moved by the grateful memory 
of some beloved instructor, desire to aid in the erec- 
tion of so blessed and appropriate a memorial? BB. 
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The fourth Y. M. C. A. Conference in the Fifth Dis- 
trict of New York will be held at Waterloo, July 19th 
and 20th, 1877. 

The New England Conference of Christian Workers 
of the Y. M. C. A., to be held at Concord, N. H., has 
been postponed to Sept. 18th. Leading workers are 
expected from all the New England States. 

The fourth annual State canvass by the State Exe- 
cutive Committee of the New Hampshire Y. M. C, A, 
is continued through July, meetings being held this 
month in the towns of Carroll, Bethlehem, Gorham, 
Berlin Falls, South Columbia, West Stewartstown 
and Pittsburg. 

The Association of Edinburgh, Scotland, has re- 
ceived an addition of 220 members during the past 
year. The Bible classes have been largely attended, 
as many as two hundred sometimes being present. 
This is largely due to the distribution of slips of in- 
vitation to young men wandering on the streets on 
the Sabbath. 

The Y. M. C. A. of Jersey City carries on five open- 
air meetings every Sunday. One of these is at the 
Cunard docks, which has been well attended and fol- 
lowed by good results. Another is especially Ger- 
man, where people of that nationality are addressed 
in their own language. The railroad branches of the 
Association are doing nicely. We have learned that 





twenty-five conversions have resulted from the work 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Branch since January. 

The International Conference of the Y. M. C. A. of 
all lands will not now meetin Brussels. The friends 
of the cause there think it unadvisable at present on 
account of the strong Catholic element in Belgium. 
On this account it is suggested that Paris be selected 
as the next place of meeting, which will probably be 
done. The conference meets in 1878. 

We have received the ‘“‘ Year Book for 1877-78" of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations, containing 
the report of the late International Convention at 
Louisville (June 6-10) and the official list (with names 
of officers and statistics), not only of the 733 associa- 
tions on this continent, but of the 350 in Great Britain 
and Germany, of 48 in France, and 60 in Switzerland. 
Ten years ago these associations owned no property; 
now they possess over two millions. Then three men 
were employed as secretaries; now 114 are employed 
by the local, State and International organizations. 
Then no groups of the societies had banded together 
to prosecute a common work in aid of one another 
and to form new societies; now 24 State and Provin- 
cial conventions meet annually, and eleven of these 
employ each a secretary, devoting himself entirely to 
the general work. In every department vigorous 
growth is apparent. At Louisville, the day after the 
convention and as a result of it, $21,000 was pledged 
in a meeting of citizens toward an association build- 
ing for that city. 

PERSONAL. 

—The Rev. Robert Collyer has pitched his tent in 
Palmyra, Wis., for the summer. 

—Rev. Charles Little was installed over the Congre- 
gational church in Lewis, lowa, Tuesday, July 10th. 

—Bishop Cheney of Chicago is coming East about 
the first of August for a month’s vacation in New 
England. 

—Governor-General and Lady Dufferin arrived at 
Montreal, July 17, by steamer from Quebec, and left 
immediately for Ottawa on their way to Manitoba. 

—The managers of the Permanent Exhibition at 
Philadelphia expect to entertain all the Governors 
of all the States in a body in that city during the last 
week in August. 

—The Rey. Dr. Julius H. Seelye, President of Am- 
herst College, preaches to large audiences at the Col- 
legiate Reformed Protestant Church at the corner of 
Fifth avenue and Forty-eighth street, N.Y. 

—Queen Victoria has recently become the owner of 
the Forest of Ballochfine, adjoining Balmoral. It is 
on the estate of Invercauld, and comprises the largest 
area of natural-grown firs in Scotland—the trees being 
unequaled for size, beauty and symmetry. The Queen 
has heretofore leased it for £1,500 per annum from 
Colonel Farquharson. 

—Quite a large party composed of representatives 
of the press from New York, Brooklyn, Newburg 
and Po’keepsie made an excursion, July 12, over the 
road from West Point described by Mr. Roe in our 
Fourth of July number, and partook of the hospital- 
ities offered them at various points. In fact every 
turn of the road was a fresh source of enjoyment for 
the eye and every halting place one of refreshment 
for the body or entertainment for the mind—for a 
visit to the Cornwall Library was part of the pro- 
gramme; and what with enjoyment, refreshment and 
entertainment it was a pleased and tired homeward- 
bound party that waited at 10 p.m. for the steamer 
* Baldwin” to arrive at Cornwall landing. 

—Miss Kellogg is engaged in the pursuit of happiness 
at New Hartford, Conn., where her grandfather at 
one time owned a portion of the town known as Pine- 
meadow, and where she intends eventually to build a 
house, This season she is boarding at a private house 
in the village, and greatly contributes to the amuse- 
ment and pleasure of her friends. She is said to “‘ revel 
with the abandon of a child in the freedom from 
restraint and conventionality which is here her priv- 
ilege, and finds a zest in the simplest enjoyments. 
When the dancing bear makes his annual trip through 
the country she feeds him with cake, and chats French 
with the Canadian keeper; she patronizes the travel- 
ing circus and the amateur concert and seems greatly 
to enjoy being auditor instead of performer. Every 
evening she sings in her parlor, while a motley 
audience gather entranced beneath the windows.” 

—At the opening of the New York and Manhattan 
Beach and New York, Bay Ridge and Jamaica Rail- 
roads, last week, an excursion party of over seven 
hundred was entertained in generous style at the 
Manhattan Beach Hotel on Coney Island. After din- 
ner, addresses were delivered by Hon. John Winslow, 
who presided, D. C. Corbin, President of the roads, 
Hons. A. W. Tenney and W. E. Robinson, Wm. C. 
Dewitt, General H. W.Slocum, Brev. Maj.-Gen. Ayres, 
Geo. T. Hope, Hon. Tunis G. Bergen, J. P. Putnam, 
the architect, Alderman F. B. Fisher, and others. The 
enterprise received unqualified praise. The comple- 
tion of this railroad line is coupled with the purchase 
of five hundred acres (including two and a half miles 
of coast), about two miles north of the ‘* Concourse,” 
on which the hotel is erected. The company of cap- 
italists who have control of this work pledges itself to 
redeem Coney Island and make this resort com- 
fortable and enjoyable, and convenient of access to 
this city. Their names are a sufficient guarantee of 
their sincerity. 
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Che Sunday-School. 


PAUL SENT TO MACEDONIA. 
August 5. Acts xvi., 1-15. 

*T came to Troas to preach Christ’s Gospel, and a door was 
opened unto me of the Lord.”’—2 Cor. ii., 12. 
| JAUL was the founder of the Christian Cbhureh 

in Europe. The lesson for to-day gives us 
the account of the original foundation of that 
Cbureh. Never did larger tree grow from smaller 
mustard seed. 

Paul started out on his second missionary jour- 
ney to revisit the churches which he had organ- 
ized on his previous tour. This done he attempt- 
ed to go south-westward into Asia, a province of 
Asia Minor bordering on the AZgean Sea. Then 
he attempted to go northward into Bitbynia, 
another province on the southern coast of the 
Black Sea. Some obstacle prevented in each case. 
Rightly interpreting the events of life as indica- 
tions of divine providence, he considered himself 
prohibited by the Spirit of God from carrying out 
his original plan, and found himself presently at 
Troas, the ancient Troy, famous in song and story, 
the westernmost point of the continent of Asia. 
To cross the gulf which lay before him was to enter 
upon a new continent. 

The Asiatics wore then, as thev do now, long, 
flowing robes completely enveloping the person 
from the neck to the feet. The Greeks wore a 
dress more nearly resembling European costume, 
A tunie descended to the knees; above was a 
jacket over which was sometimes thrown a loose 
cape. In the night there appeared in a vision to 
Paul one easily recognized by his dress as a Mace- 
donian. This Greek begged the apostle to ‘** Come 
over into Macedoniaand help us.” Paul no longer 
hesitated. He took ship the next day; the wind 
was fair; two days sail brought him to Neapolis, 
the seaport town of Philippi: and ten miles over 
a military road, traces of which still remain, 
brought him to Philippi itself. It is not easy to 
imagine the emotions with which Paul and his 
two companions, Luke and Silas, entered upon 
this new campaign, obedient to the mysterious 
voice and going forward to meet they knew not 
what difficulties and dangers. 

Philippi was a Roman colony. The mother city 
sent out occasionally colonies of volunteers to 
establish in subjugated provinces cities possessing 
pecular privileges. The destination was fixed by 
law ;‘the organization was a wilitary one; the 
city was founded with religious ceremonies ; it 
was thereafter a miniature Rome ; its inbabitan's 
were Roman citizens; the Latin language was 
spoken, the Latin law administered, and the Latin 
coinage used. In sucha city few Jews were to be 
found, aud the prejudices against them would be 
peculiarly stroug. Paul found at Philippi no Jew- 
ish synagogue. He seems to have been perplexed 
how to commence his mivistry. At length he 
found by the river side a few women, Jews or 
Jewish proselytes, who were wont to gather there 
for prayer. Among them was a woman named 
Lydia, a seller of purple dyes or perhaps of pur- 
ple cloths, an emigrant of Thyatira famed in 
Homer for its dyes. She embraced Christianity 
and was baptized with ber household. Thus, 
though Paul was forbidden to preach in Asia, bis 
first convert was an Asiaic. Thus in a little 
prayer-meeting of Jewish women gathered out- 
side the city walls of a Roman colony began the 
Earopean church, whose cathedrals are now the 
architectual glory of all its great cities. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

I. Those who have criticised Paul’s act in cir- 
cumcising Timotny forget that be declared not 
only that circumcision is nothing, but also that 
uncircumeision is nothing. There 1s no virtue in 
ceremonies, but there is nene in the want of cere- 
mony. Simplicity may be as uncbristian as ritual- 
ism. Paul was equally ready to use or to forego 
religious rites. Timothy's mother was a Jewess ; 
Timothy was to be ordained as a preacher of the 
Gospel. An uncircumcised Jew could not have 
hoped to preach the Gospel to the Jews. The 
same principle would lead the apostle in our day 
to preach io a robe or without one, after liturgical 
rervice or with no service at all, in a high-church 
pulpit, or a Quaker meeting-house, or in the 
streets. We are to use ceremonies when they are 
helpful, and to abandon them when they become 
ahindrance. We are often to yield to prejudices, 
though we are never to re-enforce them. 

Il. The result of the course pursued by the 
chureb at Jerusalem illustrates the truth that the 
way of liberty is the way of peace. Their decree 








was, in effect, Let every man be persuaded in his 
own wind ; the Jew must not require circumcision 
of the Greek; the Greek must not forbid cvircum- 
cision to the Jew. It was this decree which gave 
the church rest and strength in the faith and 
growth in numbers. Suppose the church at Jeru- 
salem had pursued the other course, so often pur- 
sued by ecclsiastical councils since; suppose it 
bad undertaken to determine the law for all the 
chureh at Asia Minor. Their energies, instead of 


being devoted to direct Christian work, would | 


have been diverted into discussions respecting 
circumcision. Dissensions would have sprung up, 
and there would bave been from the very begin- 
ning two Christian sects, one Jewish and the 
other Gentile. The attewpt on the part of the 
Christian Church to determine formulas of doc- 
trine divided Christendom into the Greek and 
Roman communions, and again Protestant Chris- 
tendom into Baptist and Pedobaptist, liturgical 
and non-liturgical, Arminian aud Calvinistic de 
nominations. Ecclesiastical law makes schism ; 
ecclesiastical liberty is the highway to Christian 
union. 

Ill. The experiences of life afford the indica- 
tions of Divine guidance. It is by no means clear 
that God does not speak to us as explicitly as he 
spoke to the apostles. When he sbut one door in 
Paul’s face and opened another before him Paul 
rightly interpreted the fact as an indication of the 
Divine will and way. He that studies life rever- 
ently will find a pillar of cloud and of fire in the 
most tangled and obscure wilderness. 

1V. The cry of the Macedonian is the ery of the 
heathen to the Christian world, ‘‘Come over and 
help us.” No vision now is needed. The dis- 
tress is apparent, the voice is audible. The Mace 
donian cry is reiterated in every book of travels 
from China, from India, from Central Africa, 
from South America; it comes even from parts of 
Europe aud from our own home heathen. 

V. After Paul had seen the vision immediately 
he endeavored to go. As soon as he was satisfied 
concerning the will of God he endeavored to obey 
it. He waited not to count the cost, nor to con- 
sider the difficulties or dangers. 

VI. Despise not the day of small things. Those 
who think that foreign missions do not pay, what 
would they have said to Paul’s missionary work 
in the woman’s little prayer-meeting on the banks 
of the river Gangas? You who are discouraged 
at the swallness of your work and who want ‘‘a 
larger field of usefulness,” what would you have 
said in Paul’s place, preaching the Gospel to a few 
obscure women, themselves despised in the city 
to which you were apparently refused all access ? 

VII. Lydia was baptized and her household. No 
argument for infant baptism can be legitimately 
drawn from this declaration, because (1) there is 
no evidence that there were any infants in the 
household ; and (2) if in the primitive church only 
adults were baptized on confession of faith, the 
historian would assume and the reader would un- 
derstand that only such were included in the 
bousehold. ‘*Thus, if a modern writer were to 
use the phraseology, ‘Mr. A. and his family have 
been baptized and joined the Baptist Church,’ it 
would be assumed by both writer and reader that 
only those capable of making an intelligent con- 
fession of faith were included.”* What we may 
deduce from this declaration is that Lydia by her 
influence and example brought her household 
with her into the Church ot Christ. The first mis- 
sionary field for the young convert is his own 
home circle. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 





TIMOTHY. 

Timothy had some prime qualifications for a teach- 
er. He “‘was well reported of by the brethren.” He 
had not only reputed, but real piety—2 Tim.1., 5. He 
had zeal for souls, “ like-minded ” with Paul—Phil. ii. 
20. He left home to work for Christ. He had a “ gift 
of God.”’—2 Tim. i., 6. He was ‘‘a mother’s boy,” and 
that means tenderness and obedience.—2 Tim. i.,5. He 
was temperate and self-controlled, keeping himself 
unspotted from the world; though weak and ailing, 
an apostolic command was needed to induce him to 
take even ‘‘a little wine for his stomach’s sake.’’—1 
Tim. v., 23. And “from a child he had known the 
Holy Scriptures,’ through which “the man of God, 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.’’—2 Tim. iii., 15-17. 

No wonder he wrought well in the Gospel.—Phil. ii., 
22; 1 Cor. xvi., 10. No wonder Paul loved him with a 
tender and lasting personal affection.—1 Tim. i., 2. And 
was cheered and helped by his presence.—Acts 
XViil., 5. 

Dear teacher, are you a Timothy in Christ’s service, 


—n and helping your pastor and snperintend- 
ent? 


* Abbost’s Commentary on Acts. 





Hooks aud Authors. 


A THEORY OF MENTAL DELUSION. 

The author of this interesting lecture? has 
gained considerable prominence by bis passion 
for investigating whatever is or seems to be mys 
terious in nature. The subject of the efforts of 
which bis pamphlet is a result is one which has 
mystified the world from the earliest ages, for un 
der the head of ‘‘ Delusions” Dr. Beard would 
seem to include nearly if not quite all the abnor 
mal developments of mentality when produced 
by unnatural stimulation of special departments 
of the mind. Trance, ecstasy, intense rage, and 
every mental result of intense excitement, whether 
noble or ignoble, seem to him to subject those by 
whow they are possessed to delusion. That his 
theory applies to many cases cannot be denied, 
and the very proper doubt whetber it accounts 
for all unusual mental phenomena sbould not 
cause the student of the mind to negleet Dr. 
Beard’s treatise. 

The theory advanced is that the many mental 
conditions which be groups under the general 
head of trance are ‘‘a functional disease of the 
nervous system, in which the cerebral activity is 
concentrated in some limited region of the brain, 
with suspension of the activity of the rest of the 
brain, and consequent loss of volition.” It is 
claimed by the autbor that ‘* cerebro-phySiologists 
will agree—all questions of phrenology or cranio- 
scopy or minute specialization of functions aside 
—that the brain does not act as a unit, but that 
different parts are the orgaus of different facul- 
ties. When the cerebrai activity is barmoniously 
diffused, as in the normal state, through al) the 
different regions, the man is said to be under the 
control of the will. When the cerebral activity is 
concentrated in some limited region of the brain 
—say that devoted to the emotions, or that de- 
voted to the intellect, the activi'y of the rest of 
the brain being suspended for the time—the man 
would have no will; he would be under the con- 
trol of that group of faculties; he would be a con- 
scious living automaton, as a fully entranced 
person always is.” 

Dividing trance into the four varieties of the 
spontaneous, the self-induced, the emotional aud 
the intellectual, he explains according to his 
theory the nature of each, excluding the profes- 
sional ‘‘inedium” entirely by the assertion that 
‘*the performances of the trance. are logical, co- 
berent and consistent.” These explanations and 
their illustrations are distinct, extremely interest- 
ing and generally satisfactory. By his own theo- 
ry, however, he disproves his own assertion that 
a person in the trance state will not commit an in- 
delicate action. Physiologists and neurologists 
agree that the region of the brain which controls 
the sexual emotions is one which more frequently 
and intensely than any other is the seat of the 
concentrated cerebral activity which according to 
Dr. Beard induces trance; it is also known that 
perverted manifestations by this portion of the 
brain iead to the grossest of indelicacies. Certain- 
ly a glance at the throes of many men and women 
who do their utmost to induce trance would have 
shown the author the fallacy of this statement. 

The lecture is not more devoted to its nominal 
subject than to pleas for proper appreciation of 
deductive reasoning, which the author believes to 
have been too largely supplanted by the inductive 
method. He urges the necessity of deductive 
reasoning in the consideration of bis subject, ‘for 
without it no progress can be made in this branch 
of science ; without it, indeed, it is a useless at- 
tempt to study subjects of this kind at all.” 
“Mill, in his logic, says truly that the progress of 
the future must be made along the line of deduct 
ive reasoning, and, quite recently, Haeckel, in his 
‘History of Creation,’ has protested in most viz 
orous language against what I may call the tyr- 
anny of the senses. The success of the inductive 
method bas been so brilliant that we have lost our 
heads : we bave looked so Jong at one side of the 
subject that it bas not seemed possible that it 
could have any other side. Newton’s dis- 
covery of the law of gravitation was a deduction. 
not an induction, and, indeed, astronomy itself 
is throughout a deductive science. The Darwinian 
theory of natural selection, and, indeed, the whole 
law of evolution, of which Darwinianism is but a 
single factor, is simply an enormous deduction. 
Indeed, the Baconian philosophy of in 
duction is itself a deduction.’ 

' The Scientific Basts of Delusions. By George M. Beard, 
A.M.,M.D. G. P. Putuam’s Sons, New York. 
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The general worthlessness of human testimony 
is insisted upon to a degree which must strike 
most readers as extreme, unless experimental 
demonstration is of less value in their eyes than 
the results of groping among probabilities. The 
passages upon the worthblessness of much evidence 
honestly sworn to by persons who were by fear or 
some other cause thrown into the trance state at 
the time of whose events they testify are of pos- 
itive value to jurists, although if the author's 
general theory of trance were adopted by the 
legal profession the ‘‘ insanity ” dodge of criminals 
might be raised to the dignity of a science. Bear- 
ing in mind that tendency of the author to neglect 
or sweep away whatever of experience seems to 
conflict with logic, the entire work may be read 
with considerable profit by every one who is in- 
terested in mental aberration and kindred irregu- 
larities. 

SOLID TABLE TALK. 

Although the mechanical shape of a book has 
been earnestly and skillfully urged as the standard 
of literary excellence, there occasionally appears 
some voluine which successfully proves the neces- 
sity of a double standard for judges of books. 
Such a work is Mr. Bronson Alcott’s ‘* Table 
Talk.”: Tbe author’s topics are more numerous 
than his pages, and any of the subjects intro- 
duced is large enough to occupy an entire volume. 
Of announced motive the book has none, and the 
very evident purpose with which Mr. Alcott 
writes is not materially palpable to the critie’s 
senses. And yet, in a season which has brought 
us no new words from other sages, this little book 
makesof its author the principal literary forwarder 
of the great work of setting men and women at 
thinking, and at that mental process which is 
called revery but deserves more respect than rev- 
ery generally receives. Mr. Alcott quotes, as his 
motto, Novalis’s words : ** The art of writing books 
has not been discovered, but is on the point of 
being discovered. Fragments of this kind are 
literary seed corn. ‘There may be many a barren 
gruin among them, however, if only some will 
sprout.” From these words may be inferred a 
better description of the book than can be easily 
and justly framed. The contents are loosely 
classified under Learning, Eaterprise, Pursuits, 
Nurture, Habits, Discourse, Creeds, Interleaves, 
Method, Genesis, Person, Lapse and Immortality. 
The five last named are called ‘‘ Speculative” and 
the others ‘‘ Practical,” but none of these arrange- 
ments are specially required by the subject mat- 
ter. Yet in a large sense all the fragments are 
practical. The diction is, in general, remarkably 
clear for a transcendentalist who is also a mystic, 
though there are occasional lapses into the 
tongues unknown, though English, which the 
state of spiritual ecstacy occasionally causes 
its mediums, whether foolish or wise, to indulge 
in. But the mass of the material is sensible, pure, 
noble and inspiring. Mr. Aleott has written so 
little of late days that his style is almost unknown 
to readers of the present generation ; we there- 
fore append some specimens : 

“I profess no special partiality for the critic who, with 
balance in hand, weighs eagerly whatsoever of learning 
comes to his counter. I rather query whether he is not 
thinking less of his author’s weight than of the polish of his 
scales, never questioning their accuracy or his own levity. 
Still it must be admitted these balance men are not without 
their usefulness, being convenient for appraising present 
market values.” 

“The finer essences of life find choicest expression in let- 
ters. What like a loved correspondent for prompting to 
the freest and freshest utterances of sentiment? One im- 
parts what would not have been written otherwise, nor 
thought even, much less spoken,—especially when women 
are addressed. [he finer literature, indeed, is characterized 
by a certain suffusion of feminine flavor, the finer, the more 
ideal, thought plumed with sentiment; even science loves to 
spring from its feet.” 

“Instead of deriving information from inheritance alone 
or authority, they are ambitious of entering upon the study 
of the buman spirit, its origin, duties and destinies, thus 
founding their faith upon the immutable laws of psychology, 
studying in the spirit of the heaven-descended precept: 
* Know thyself.’ ”’ 

“Either subordinate your calling to your culture, or quit 
it atonce. Your real influence is measured by your treat- 
ment of yourself. First find the man in yourself if you will 
inspire manliness in others. Like begets like the world 
over.” 

“We vannot bave too many helps and provocations to 
genvine piety, nor spare children or youth any advantages 
of culture which our civilization affords. They bespeak all 
the nurture, the supervision, the schools can bestow, the 
family eherish, the church can render. The virtue of a com- 
munity is unsafe till men are freed from the dominion of the 
worst without, by assistance from the best within and above 
them, al! past history showing that man lapses into the brute 
unless he worship semething wiser and holier than himself.” 


The book will be found valuable by every one 
who longs occasionally to furget the world for the 

1 Table Talk. By A. Bronson Alcott. Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. $1.50. 





sake of having new strength when again he 
recalls it. 
OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

Rey. Dr. Batterson has issued through Lippincogt 
& Co. “Christmas Carols and Other Verses,’ a volume 
of poetic fragments which in point, true sentiment 
and felicity of expression are considerably above the 
average of religious poetry. 

B. B. Russell & Co., Boston, publish an emended 
edition of their campaign book, “ The Life and Public 
Services of Rutherford B. Hayes,’ ’ the history of the 
supplementary electoral proc eedings being among 
the new features of the volume. 

‘Gretchen's Joys and Sorrows,” from the German 
of Clementine Helm, is a very quiet but well told 
tale of girl-hfe in Germany. We fear this book will 
not be as widely read as it deserves, for the American 
girl has become used to a more stimulating article of 
literary food. (A. Williams & Co., Boston.) 

Mr. George L. Raymend’s ‘* Ideals made Real”’ is a 
romantic narrative cast in poetic form, and contain- 
ing some poetic lires and thoughts, though hardly 
enough to justify a departure from the prose method. 
The same volume contains the author’s ‘‘ Haydn.” 
Both works will repay perusal, being written from a 
lofty and noble standpoint. (Hurd & Houghton, New 
York and Boston.) 

“Songs of Beulah’ (Lee & Walker, Philadelphia), 
is also for Sunday-school, family and devotional! meet- 
ings, and is by Rev. S. L. Harkey and J. M. Barringer, 
who are responsible for nearly every piece in the 
book, having sedulously excluded many equally 
talented composers from any participation in it. To 
avoid repetition, we will simply refer to our remark 
about the absence of the great masters in works of 
this character. A monotone is a good thing in its 
way, but we submit that there is danger of its affect- 
ing the ear unfavorably. $30.00 per hundred. 

“Songs of Gratitude,”’ by Jas. H. Fillmore (fillmore 
Brothers, Cincinnati, Ohio), is a Sunday-school col- 
lection in which there 1s a preponderance of the com- 
positions of “J. H. F.”’ which, although good at times, 
become monotonous from their frequency. Beethov- 
ens, Mozarts or Mendelssohns are not found in Sun- 
day-school musical literature, and the average writer 
repeats himself too much to be interesting. The best 
part of the book is that devoted to the old favorites. 
A new style of type which contains the figures of the 
chord is no help to those who read music, and simply 
serves to mar the otherwise pleasant appearance of 
the volume. Price, $3.60 per dozen. 

“ Butler on the Dog,” of which the fifth edition has 
just appeared, is a remarkable book in more respects 
than that of its admitted value to dog fanciers and 
breeders. Its author, who for many years devoted 
himself entirely to the breeding and training of dogs, 
and who last year fell a victim to hydrophobia, was 
an Englishman of good birth and education, and was 
the author of a ‘“ French Speaker” and ‘Spanish 
Teacher.”’ He opens his preface with “‘ Born a poet, 
by instinct a naturalist and by profession a philoso- 
pher,’’ and to demonstrate his right to the first title 
claimed he publishes a number of lines on dogs. These 
poems will hardly become as popular with the gen- 
eral reader as those of Longfellow and Tennyson. 
(D. 8S. Holmes, 89 Fourth street, Brooklyn, E.D.) 

Except to the Christianized African, the Book of 
Revelation is the cause of more wonderings and cu- 
riosity than any other book of the sacred canon, and 
the published treatises thereupon fully equal in num- 
ber the verses of the book itself. The latest and the 
most modest is published anonymously by T. & T. 
Clark of Edinburgh. The author abandons al! histor- 
ical help except that afforded by the Bible, but by 
this last, and by other supposed Scriptural aids, he 
endeavors to show that the book’s symbolic parables 
include all history. The work is interesting, being at 
times very ingenious, but of its conclusiveness we 
would prefer that readers shall form their own opin- 
ions. Messrs. Scribner, Welford & Armstrong have 
imported a special edition of this book which they 
offer at $3.00 per copy. 

Prof. Masson’s ‘“ Poetical Works of John Milton,”’ 
already issued in an elegant three-volume edition, 
and another in two volumes, now appears in a single 
volume of the Globe Edition. The text of the new 
volume is complete and identical with that of Mas- 
son’s original work. The ‘* Notes’ of the larger edi- 
tions are omitted, but the introductions, which have 
been subjected to some revisions and condensations, 
reappear ‘‘to elucidate the circumstances, motives 
and intentions of each of the poems individually; 
they contain, therefore, a great deal of such informa- 
tion as is usually referred to notes; and, if read in the 
chronological order, they will be found to supply, 
after their fashion, a continuous and rather minute 
literary biography of the poet.’’ This edition is by 
far the most valuable of the cheaper volumes of Mil- 
ton. (Macmillan & Co., London and New York. $1.50.) 

LITERARY NOTES. 

Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co., of Chicago, having 
sold about 20,000 copies of their Western novel, ‘* The 
Jericho Road,” have now republished the book in 
paper, at fifty cents. 

The * Churchman” has removed tts office of publica- 
tion from Hartford to this city. Its increasing circu- 
lation and influence demanded this change, as a large 


distributing center like New York 1s absolutely neces- 4 


sary to their progress. The “ Churchman” is among 
the ablest papers of its devomination, and its many 
friends will regard this new departure as fresh indi- 
cation of success. 

Two more new “Series” are projected in ingenious 
Boston. Mr. Howells is to edit a series of condensed 
autobiographies, a class of works for which thousands 
of readers are waiting, but which have themselves 
been waiting equally long for a capable editor. To 
rightly prepare such a series will imply more ability 
and bring less glory than the editorship of the 
“Atlantic Monthly,’ but no one who has closely 
observed Mr. Howells’s progress in literature will 
doubt that he will succeed in his new undertaking. 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co. will publish the ‘* Wayside ”’ 
serics; to consist of novels by authors both foreign 
and native. 

Mr. Habberton’s “Other People’s Children * is pub- 
lished in England by Messrs. George Routledge & 
Sons, who pay the author a royalty upon every copy 
sold, just as if American authors had rights which 
English publishers were bound te respect. As an il- 
lustration of the difference between English and 
American publishers in this treatment of each other 
and of authors of non-copyright books, it may interest 
the reading public to know that while with very rare 
exceptions American publishers respect the principle 
of priority of publication of a non-copyright book, 
no less than eight English publishers reprinted * Hel- 
en’s Babies,” and that while many English novelists 
whose books are reprinted without copyright protec- 
tion here are paid at full copyright rates, Mr. Hab- 
berton’s ‘* Helen’s Babies,” of which more chan 100,000 
copies were printed in England, brought its author 
the magnificent sum of thirty pounds, in spite of 
“publication by arrangement,’ and other self-made 
and self-praising announcements by English publish- 
ers. And ‘* Helen’s Babies’ 1s only one of dozens of 
American books which have experienced similar and 
more peculiarly tender mercies at the hands of En- 
lish pirates, some having been shamefully mutilated 
as well as stolen. 

John Keats, the poet, who is supposed by senti- 
mentalists to have possessed as much nonsense as 
themselves, seems to have been a clear-headed fellow, 
with an eye to business. In one of his letters lately 
republished he tells what a successful tragedy would 
do for him, and then he tells something of his own 
habits. He says: ‘‘My name with the literary fash- 
ionables is vulgar; I am a weaver-boy to them. A 
tragedy would lift me out of this mess. And mess 1t 
is, as far as regards our pockets. But be not cast 
down any more than lam. I feel that I can bear real 
ills better than imaginary ones. Whenever I find 
myself growing vaporish I rouse myself, wash and 
put on a clean shirt, brush my hair and clothes, tie 
my shoe-strings neatly, and, in fact, adonize as if | 
were going out—then, all clean and comfortable, I sit 
down to write. This I find the greatest relief. Be- 
sides, Iam becoming accustomed to the privation of 
the pleasures of sense. Inthe midst of the world I 
live like a hermit. I have forgot how to lay plans for 
enjoyment of any pleasure.”’ He endeavored to give 
pecuniary assistance to a brother who had settled in 
the wilds of America, and wrote (this was after the 
“ Edinburgh Review” was supposed to have slaught- 
ered him): ‘* To this end I will devote whatever I may 
gain for a few years to come, at which period I must 
begin to think of a security for my own comfort 
when quiet will become more pleasant to me than the 
world. Still | would have you doubt my success. 
*Tis the cast of adie with me. You say ‘these things 
will be a great torment to me.’ I shall not suffer them 
to be so. I shall only exert myself the more, while 
the seriousness of their nature will prevent me from 
nursing up imaginary griefs. I have not had the blue 
devils once since I received your last. I am advised 
not to publish it until it is seen whether the tragedy 
will or not succeed. Should it, a few months may see 
me in the way of acquiring property; should it not, 
it will be a drawback and I shall have to perform a 
longer literary pilgrimage.”’ An illustrated paper on 
Keats will be found in ‘“ Harpers’ Magazine” for 
August. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all new oublications delivered at the Editorial 
Rooma of thia paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subse- 
quent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advis- 
ing us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in ali cases .| 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
“ Beautiful Edith.’ Ce, aielie tidicsibieth ap atiesinn wee aeoe ...Loring. Por. Ww 
Cowper, Wm., “Favorit te Put J. R. Osgood & Co. 1) 
Habberton, John, ** Other P —, s Children. 

Putoams. Ppr., 0 cts. ; coe. 12% 


Havergal, Frances Ridley,“ My King.” A.D. F. Rundolph & Co. a 
* Hand-book for Hospital Vv ISILOTB."’. 22-26 ose eeeres Putnams. fl) 
Higham. Mary R., “* Cloverly. D. F. Randolph & Co. 50 
Henry, © ) .D..* Satan as » Moral Phil sopher. 
Lowell, a te. “A Moosehead Journal.” Vest Pocket Series. 
J. R. Osgood & Co. 50 
Milton, John, “ L’Allegro,” “ Penseroso,”’ &c. os ma ») 
Thomson. James, * Summer.’ s v0 
T. Whittaker. 1: 


Taylor, Wm. M., D.D.. “* Songs in the Night.” “ 40 
* Vineta.” Cobweb Series. . --... Estes & Lauriat. 1 50 
Winthrop, Sopby, “* Faith and Patience, y 

D. F. Randolph & Co. 50 

We have also received current numpers of the following publi- 
cations: 

Atlantic Monthly, Am. Cath. Quar. Rev., Appleton’s Journal, 
Blackwood, Church Miss. Record. Contemporary Review, Eciectic, 
Lippincott’s, Nature, National Repository, New Englander, Peu 
pie’s Pulpit, Popular Science Monthly, St. Nicholas, Scribaer’s. 


MUSIC RECEIVED. 


W. W. Whitney. Toledo, O.—" Locked in the Heart,’’a lyric fo 
iano, Gustav Lange, t0c. The Brook of Pearls,” Raphael Bii- 
ema, 75c.,and ‘“Four-leaved Clover,” song and chorus, Dr. J. 
Herbert, svc. 

Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York.—‘** The Orpheus” for June, con- 
taining 14 pages of music, besides literary matter. $1 per year. 
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Announcement is made that Mr. Jules 
G. Lumbard of this city will retire from 
the practice of the law and in the early 
fall commence a concert tour under the 
management of Messrs. Hathaway & 
Pond, the Boston Lyceum Bureau. This 
will not surprise the people of this vicin- 
ity or of the West, for the wonder has 
always been that one possessed of such 
a phenomenal bass voice should so long 
confine it mainly to the dull measures 
of pleading before Judges and persuad- 
ing juries. A singer by nature, it has 
been impossible for him to keep out of 
musical work, but so long as the profes- 
sion of law occupied his attention his 
appearance in concerts was necessarily 
restricted and circumscribed. 

.Mr. Lumbard was born in 1831 in 
Monroe County, New York, and is 
therefore in the prime of manhood. 
His parents, who were musical, were 
blessed with ten children, all musical, 
of whom Frank (now in Chicago) apd 
Jules were the most gifted. When 
eleven years of age, the latter sang 
leading alto ina church choir, and was 
a frequent soloist at concerts and musi- 
cal conventions. In 1849 he was ap- 
pointed choir master in Trinity Church, 
Chicago, where he continued for fifteen 
years, giving to the church a reputation 
for excellent music superior to that of 
any church in the West. During this 
time he sang in oratorio on several oc- 
casions with Mrs. J. H. Long, of Bos- 
ton, C. H. Adams, tenor, of that city, 
Madame Mozart, of New York, and 
other notable soloists, and also at many 
other entertainments. 

In 1863 he removed to New York, and 
shortly after was appointed Basso in 
Grace (Episcopal) and subsequently 
in St. Thomas’s (Episcopal), and the 
Broadway Tabernacle (Congregation- 
al), three of the most noted of our 
city choirs. Other choir-work was per- 
formed by him in connection with the 
Church of the Covenant, New York, and 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. During 
this period, while appearing at a great 
number of concerts, he sang in oratorio 
under the management of Lafayette 
Harrison, with Parepa-Rosa, Simpson, 
and others, on which occasion the for- 
mer pronounced his the best bass voice 
she had ever heard. 

It is a bass voice with a baritone regis- 
ter, having a compass extending from 
low D to F, including twenty-eight con- 
secutive intervals. Although lacking 
somewhat that thorough and artistic 
training so necessary to the effective 
rendering of classical music, his delivery 
is always intelligentand with expression. 
Thearticulation is distinct: every word is 
spoken plainly—and no singer has great- 
er success in winning his audiences than 
he. His stature is in consonance with 
his voice—massive and commanding. 
Had Mr. Lumbard been favored with 
the training of Carl Formes he would 
have excelled any representation of 
** Leporello”’ ever witnessed in America. 

We predict for him a most successful 
tour and a continuance of triumphs so 
long as he chooses to remain before the 
public. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools. Acade- 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors, 
and Goverpesses; gives information to Parents uf 
£006 schu ‘Is. 

Families going abroad or to the country prompt- 
ly suited. 

App y to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
eign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union square (Broad- 
wuy side), New Yors. 





1B\O LECTURE ASSOCIATIONS, Choral 
Societies, and Managers: 


Messrs. HATHAWAY & POND, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS OF 
THE REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU, 
BosTON, MASS., 
bave the honor to announce that they are prepared 
tu record apvlications and make engagements for 
uli the Leading Lecturers and Musical Combina- 
tions of the Country. Exclusive Agents for Kev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, John B. Gough, Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore Mrs. Heleo Potter, Mr. M W. Whit- 
ney, the distinguished Basso, and his new Concert 
Company,and ali the great Soloists of the Coun- 
try. Send for Circuiar and Terms to 
HATHAWAY & POND, 
‘6 Bromfleld St., Boston. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


is working wonders amon the dys 

througn the land, making iad many py een 
wh) bave jong suffered from the gl..om reflected 
from some poor despondent dyspeptic in the 
home eircie. lf your cruggist does not keep it, 
send to proprietor, STAKKR H. AMBLER, Whi le- 
sale Druggist, 36 Vesey Street, New York. Trea- 
tise on lyspepsia sent free, 


BARLOW’S MMD-SWILIBERGER. 
INDIGO BLUE | 2s . 24 strove Potiadelpnia? 














Publisher's Department. 


J 
New York, Jury 25, 1877. 











JEW AND GENTILE. 

We have issued in pamphlet 
form Mr. Beecher’s Sermon in 
respect to the recent unjust dis- 
crimination against our Jewish 
citizens Copies will be sent by 
mail on receipt of 10 cents, $8 per 
hundred. The usual discount to 
the trade, 


AN Illinois editor, having lost his scissors 
writes, ** Weare called upon to mourn the loss 
of one of the best and most trustworthy as- 
sistants the world ever knew.” 





Important to Our Readers, 

It is seldom that you have so good an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining fine works of art as is ex- 
tended to you by the following letter from 
Mr. Oscar Marshall, publisher, 697 Broadway, 
New York. To our readers who wish to avail 
themselves of this generous offer we would 
say that the Christian Union will be sent by 
us direct to your address or as you order. The 
engravings are acknowledged to be excellent, 
and are the work of the greatest of living 
line-engravers. Present subscribers can send 
in renewals and receive credit on next year: 

“H. C. King, Esq.: Dear Sir.—Having in 
stock a few prints of William E. Marshall's 
celebrated (steel plate) lineengraved portraits 
of Abraham Lincoln, Gen. U. 8. Grant and 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, and also of his 
campaign portrait of President R. B. Hayes,— 
having these on hand and desiring to make 
room for Mr. Marshall's new works, I would, 
with your permission, make the following 
offer direct to the readers of the Christian 
Union, and to them only. 

“For one year’s subscription to the Chris- 
tian Union at $3.00, and 50 cents additional, I 
will send either of the above engravings. For 
three subscriptions (two of which must be 
new ones) and $1 additional I will send the 
four wcrks named above. 

“The only additional expense your readers 
will be under is 50 cents for one engraving, 
or, if the four engravings are sent, 25 cents 
each, and they will receive, in addition to 
your valuable paper, elegant works which, 
with the exception of the portrait of Mr. 
Hayes, have sold at $5 each. 

‘“*With respect [am very truly yours, 

“ OscaR MARSHALL.” 

The above offer has our approval. The en- 
gravings promised have been sold as stated 
and are worth far more than the price 
charged. In sending your orders to us please 
be careful to designate the engravings you 
desire. Address Horatio C. King, publisher, 
No. 27 Park Place, New York. 


Titans and Men. 

“ Blessed are the meek,” exclaims the voice 
of inspiration, but can a man be meek with 
the consciousness that a dreaded monster is 
consuming his vitals? Weare not a race of 
Titans. A Prometheus might stand chained 
to the torturing rock with a vulture perpetu- 
ally gnawing his liver, and his face ever wear 
an expression of beroic and even meek en- 
durance. But Prometheus has left no de- 
scendants. With vultures (disease) consuming 
his liver, the modern man makes himself and 
every one around him miserable. Fretful, 
gloomy, hypochondriacal, he sees the world 
and life all on the wrong side—the dark side— 
and whoever dares to assert that there is a 
sunny side he regards as an enemy, or at best 
a mocker of his imaginary woes. Unlike the 
mythical Titan, the victim of disease is not 
succorless. There is an arm to rescue—a 
balm to cleanse and heal. As remedies for 
this most depressing of all diseases,—"* Liver 
Complaint,” —none are more efficient or popu- 
lar than Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery and Pleasant Purgative Pellets. The 
Pellets effectually remove the effete and poi- 
sonous matter, while the Medical Discovery 
imparts strength and health to the entire 
system, They are sold by druggists. 


“Do you know whoT am?” asked a police- 
man of a fellow he bad seized by the throat. 
“Not exactly, sir; but I fancy you are the 
malignant collarer.’”’ 





Attend to the Early Symptoms, 

If persons would attend to the early symp- 
toms which always precede a disease, many a 
heavy pbysician’s bill and great suffering 
would be avoided. A single dose of Dr. 
Schenck’s Mandrake Pills would have more 
effect in the early stages of liver complaint, 
billious fever, and other diseases produced by 
a disordered condition of the stomach, than 
by a week's attendance of a Regular phy si- 
cian. These pills are so gentle and harmless 
in their action that they are becoming the 
sovereign remedy throughout the United 
States for all disorders of the character men- 





tioned above. For sale by all druggists. 


E. N. Freshman & Bros. 


THESE gentlemen by their uniform efficiency, 
faithfulness, correctness, and probity as ad- 
vertising agents in Cincinnnati, have com- 
mended themselves to the press with whom 
they have had business for many years. What 
we particularly commend now, as we have 
had occasion previously to do, 1s their thor- 
ough attention to their work for the adver- 
tisers who employthem. No fault of the 
publisher escapes their vigilant supervision. 
An error of typograpby. of omission, of posi- 
tion never escapes them. They can and do 
attend more faithfully to the business of 
their patrons than the advertiser himself can. 
At the same time they are wholly responsible, 
wholly reliable, wholly trustworthy as the 
agents of the press, and therefore we say 
again, we have found our relations with them 
throughout an extended experience to be ex- 
ceptionally pleasant and satisfactory. We 
can not too higbly recommend them to the 
advertisers of the country on the one hand, 
or to the press of the country on the other 
hand. They are entirely reliable in every 
sense of the term, and always will be.—[Bur- 
lington Hawkeye. 


THE Lady of Lyons—A lioness. 





Travelers’ Insurance Co, 

In a recent notice of this successful and well 
managed company, the language used was a 
little obscure. What we meant to say was 
that the twenty-seventh annual statement 
shows that the total] assets are over Four mill- 
ion dollars, the total liabilities about Three 
millions, and the surplus, as regards policy 
holders, $1 172,452,08. The figures speak for 
themselves and the character of the company’s 
officers and their skillful, conservative man- 
agement are ample assurance that they are re- 
liable. With the negotia»le securities entered 
at market rates, and the real estate Joans well 
secured, the assets are $280,000 larger than a 
year ago. The surplus is given on Massachu- 
setts four per cent standard and is $33,000 
larger than the year before. By New York 
Standard it would be over $1,400,000. The 
company pays its regular six per cent. semi- 
annual dividend on $600,000 of stock. It has 
paid all the Ashtabula claims and is sound, 
solid and reliable. While the life insurance 
business bas fallen off a little, accident bus- 
iness has increased $66,000 over the last half of 
1876. The New York office is in the Tribune 
Building. 





“ ARE these eggs poached ?”’ iaquired a cus- 
tomer of a colored restaurant-keeper, at an 
Alabama station. “ Yes, sah,” replied Sambo, 
** Dat is—dat de chicken wat laid ’em war.”’ 





Glen Mitchell, 


The Broadway of Saratoga, after leaving the 
pretty dctached houses and well-kept gar- 
dens, runs north, along the edge of a hillside, 
beautifully wooded. Presently a gentle de- 
scent and a short curve brings into sight a 
large mansion stauding pure and white against 
the dark back-ground of the woods, while in 
front spreads a wide landscape full of pictur- 
esque beauty. So quiet, so restful is the 
aspect of the house that one wonders how 
anything so truly in and of the country can 
be only a mile and a half from the great, gay, 
feverish hotels of Saratoga. Thisis Glen Mit- 
chell, now opened for the first time asa family 
hotel or mansion—for its dimensions are not 
large. The place is a perfect paradise for 
children, who can play under the trees all day 
in safety. The air is dry and pure; the waters 
of the springs are brought out daily, and are 
free to all; and with the large pleasant rooms, 
the excellent cuisine and complete security 
for the little ones, there can be no more de- 
lightful escape from the hot cities than is 
afforded by the cordial hospitalities of Glen 
Mitchell. F. B. 





The Russo-Turkish War. 


“Christian Union Extra, No. 4’°—the Russo- 
Turkish War—is now ready. It contains a 
convenient map of the seat of war, and the 
following chapters: I. Who are the Turks? 
II. What is Russia? III. The Christian Prov- 
inces. IV. The Two Religions. V. How the 
War Began. VI. The Seat of War. VII. 
Prospects and Probabilities. 

It differs in shape fron its predecessors, is 
more handy for the pocket, and more attract- 
ive in general make-up. For a full under- 
standing of the present conflict it is the most 
comprehensive of any pampblet yet issued on 
thissubject. It will be sent by mail on receipt 
of fifteen cents. Horatio C. King, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 


Asthe young lady remarked about the in- 
fant: “How sweet! but how bald for one 
so young.” 


Finest Olive or Salad Oil 
Expressed from the choicest selected olives 
especially for, imported and bottled by, Cas- 
well, Hazard & Co., druggists, Fiera AVENUE 
HOTEL BUILDING and Sixth avenue, corner of 
Thirty-ninth street; also No. 132 Thames 
Street, Newport, R. I. As they bottle this oil 
themselves, they guarrante: every bottle to 
be supc rior to any other salad oil in market. 
| Their enly places of business are as above. 








Mission Work. 


Mr. Lerman (not Serman, as the types had jt 
a month or so ago), himself a converted J; w, 
is engaged in lay work among the Hebrews. 
His mission work is supported only by the 
sale of two very pretty hymns of his compo. 
sition, entitled ** In the Glad By and By,” ang 
** Heaven is on the Or her Side,” price, in sheet 
form, 35 cents. We hope he will be encour. 
aged and strengthened by liberal purchases 
by our readers. His address is No. 97 East 
Fourth Street, New York. 


The American House, of Boston, is one 
of the favorite houses of that city. It has q 
large pa'ronage of the best class of guests, 
is excellently well furnished throughout, and 
from kitchen to garret is kept as clean and 
bright asa new pin. Visitors to the city stop- 
ping at this famous House, will find a hote| 
under the most perfect management. 


ONE eveniny, at the opera in Dublin, a gen- 
tleman sarcastically asked a man standing up 
in front of him if he was opaque. The other 
denied the allegation and said be was O'Brien 


The Vanilla Chocolates of Walter 
Baker & Co., Boston, are considered “ par ex- 
cellence.”” Their goods have been a century 
before the world, and have won the bighest 
position over all compeutors ip the exhibi- 
tions of London, Paris, Vienna, etc. Sold by 
grocers every where. 


Agency discontinued, 

In consequence of the prolonged illness of 
E. W. Whalion, our agenttin Washington ci y, 
the agency is discontinued. Subscribers are 
requested to remit direct to this office. 


BRUCE had recourse to the sword, Tell to a 
bow and arrow; but, when a woman strikes 
for liberty, she uses anything she cap lay ber 
bands on. 





“The heat is insufferable ! 
Bring me back, dear. the best Cologne you can 
find in the city.” He brought J. & E. ATKIN- 
SON’s—fragrant, delicate, and lasting. 





Reliable help for weak and nervous sufferers. 
Chronic, painful, and prostrating diseases cured 
without meaicine. Pulvermacber’s Hiectric Belts 
the grand cesideratum. Avoid wmitations. Bock 
and Journal. with particulars, muiied free. Ad- 
dress PULVERMACHER GALVANIC Co., New York 
City. 








DIED. ; 
Lewis.—Evylin, duugiter of David W. and 
Catherine L. Lewis, cied 2th inst. near Long 
Branch. Funeral and ituterment at Falmout., 
Mass. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 





THE SEASIDE LIBRARY. 


Choice books no longer for the few YZ The 
best standard novels within the reach of every 
one. Books usually sold from $1 to 4 given (up- 
changed and unabridged) tor 10 and 2 cents. 
1. EAST LYNNE, By Mrs. Henry Wood. (Dou- 
ble No.)......- ne gies nial Sat pein oe ae. 
2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, By Miss 
Mulock. (Double No.)... ......ssccccse we 
3. JANE EYRE, By Charlotte Bronte. (Dou- . 








novel. (Double No.) pacatemedenseer: 0-05 5 
5. THE BULACK-INDIES, Juies Verne’s last 
new novel. (Single No.) ... MY 
& THE LAST DAYS OF POMPELI, By Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton. (Single No.)..... We. 
%. anp* BEDE, By George Elict. (Double . 
WU) .0c ceccccccccccccccccccecs: coccecceseccoces 4 
8 THE ARUNDEL MOTTO, By Mary Cecil 
ay. (single No.) ....... Sachi tes bea eames 10e. 
9. OLD MYDDELTON’S MONEY, By Mary 
Cecil Hay. (Single No.) ... .. 
10. THE WOMAN IN WHITE, By Wi tkie Col 
lins. (Double No) 2 
. THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, By George 


iATER, Churles Reade’s new ¥ 
eeree 20¢ 


lt 
Biot. (Double No.) 2.0000... Sap 
12. THE AMERICAN S®NATOR, By Antho- 
ny Troliope. (Double No.).... ... ..... .. 2 
13. A PRINCESS OF THOLE, By William 
Black. (Double Ko. “2 Tae Rag re se We. 
4. THE DEAD SECRET, By Wilkie Collins. 
-* CED BOs 6s 00:60 +.00400000600000005000 . lOc. 


. ROMOLA, By George Eliot. (Single Nw.).. 20. 
i6. THE ENGLISH AT THE NORTH POLE, 
By Julies Verne. (Single No.) wis . ie. 
- HIDDEN PERILS, By Mary Ceci) Hay. 
DE . 6s0t snchaaceanesssecnaabe© nano 
1 ARBARA’S HISTORY, By Ameiia B. 
Edwards. (Double N».)........... ree 
19. A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION, By Chas. 
Se ONE . 1c. 
20. OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, By Charlies Dick- 
SE, GE IS: nbs ces nancovseccessscon 00 He 
For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, oT 
sent, postage prepaid, on recept of price by 
GEORGE MUNRO, PUBLISHER, 
2i, 23 and 25 Vandewater St.. N. Y- 


— 
oe = 


(P. O. Box 5657.) 


125,000 COPIES 


were printed as the first edition of the 
MIpsUMMER HoLipay NuMBERs of Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly and St. Nicholas. Yet 
the supply was almost exhausted on the 
day of issue. The Boston Transcript, in 
speaking of this number of Scribner, 
says: “it is the most beautiful issue of 
this handsome periodical we have ever 
seen. Itis gratifying to al the senses to 
whioh a periodical can reasonably «d- 
minister.” 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY 
and HARPER’S BAZAR: One copy of either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid bythe Publishers, to anv 
_— in the United States or Canada on receipt 


0, le 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 204 
HARPER'S BAZAR, tu one address, for one yeal. 
#10; or uny two for $7. Postage prepaid by thé 
Publishers. (2 HARPER’S CATALOGUE will be 
sent Ph mau on receipt of Ten Cends. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y- 
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‘« SMETHURSTSES ” 


by the author of “‘ That Lass o’ Lowries,’ 
in the Midsummer Holiday Number Me 
Scribner’s Monthly, is attrac ting wide 
attention. The hero, a poor English 
Cockney, keeper of a Wax Works Show, 
is spoken of by the critic of the N. Y. 
Express as ** A psolutely a new character 
in English fiction,’ and the story is pro- 
nounced ‘a delightful piece of natural 
pathetic art, far ahead of any of Dick- 
ens’ studies in the same directéton.” 


NOW READY. 


WwWiMPrO Rs. 


Initial volume of “THE WAYSIDE SERIES.” 
Sq. Idmo. Cloth, flexible. Cover design by J. W. 
Champney, (“Champ.”’) $1.50. 








REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN’S RE- 
VIEW OF JOSEPH COOK’sS THEORY 
OF THE ATONEMENT. iémo, Paper. 4 
cents. 

* Clearly written, pointed and concise.”’— Boston 

Traveler. 

“Clear in its statements, with no traces of con- 
troversial unfairness.”—N. ¥. Tribune. 


“A candid, keen and disturping criticism of 
some of the positions of the Monday Lecturer.”— 
Zion's Herald. 


“ Temperate, courteous and Christian in its tone, 
it is none the less powerful.”’—Christian Union. 

Either of these books sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price. 


LOCKWOOD’S FIELD PORTFOLIO. 


Just the thing for Botanists and Summer Tour- 
ists. “ Every one who sees it will want it.” Price 
$1.50 and $2.00. Send for Circular. 





LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CoO.,/"* 





BOSTON. 
FOURTH EDITION NOW READY 
Fr 
MACDONALD'S NEW STORY. 
THE 
MARQUIS OF LOSSIE, 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, 


Author of * Malcolm,” * Robert Falconer,” 
** Alec Forbes,” etc. 


Svo. Fine Cloth, $1.25. Paper Cover, 75c. 





“ One of the best of George Macdonald's novels, 
stronger in incident than his stories are wont to 
be, and not less strong in the delineation of char- 
acter.”’—New York Evening Post. 





*,.* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be 
eeut by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


TOBOGANINC, 


Lacrosse, Snow Shoe Racing and _ other 
outdoor sports popular in Canada are 
described in a beautifully illustrated 
article in the Midsummer Holiday Num- 
ber of Scribner’s Monthly. There are 
also illustrated articles on ‘* A Rail Road 
in the Clouds,” “North American 
Grouse,” ‘Babes in the Woods,” ete., 

etc. The HARTFORD COURANT, speaking 
of this numbtr, says: “ /t is indeed a 
Royal number; in beauty of illustra- 
tions, and variety and timeliness of 
contents we do not think any previous 
number has excelled it.”’ 


DITSON’S & CO.’S 


MUSICAL MONTHLY 
For July, 1877. 








$2.00 Per Year, or 25 Cents Per Number, 


A brilliant number, containing twenty pages of 
well-selected Music. 
The Old Gate onthe Hill. By WiLL 8. Hays. 
In bis best style. Sells for 35 cts. 
Down Among the Daisies. By C. H. WHITING. 
A charming sung. Sells for 30. 

My Father's House. By F. GUMBERT. 
A beautiful German Gem about the “ Vaterhaus.” 
Sells for 30 cts. 

Old Messa’s Dead. By J. E. STEWART. 
In popular “minstrel” style. Sells for 30 cts. 
The Flash, Galop de Concert. By CARL MORA. 
Perfectly blazes with brightness. 

Sells for 50 cts. 

Time’s Up Quickstep. By KINKEL. 
Easy and pleasing. Sells for 40 cts. 

But these fine pieces are all included in this num- 
ber of the Musical Monthly, which sells for 
25 cts. Order of any News Dealer. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 
843, Broadway, Successors to Lee & 
New York Walker, Phila, 


cena Bookstore | 


73.873 Curious Old Books at your id. 
+S7°2 Magnificent Books at our price. 
2,742 Bibles and Prayer Books at any 
rice. Cuskiges of fiction free. LEGGAT Bros., 
* Beekman 8t., opp. New Post Office. New York. 





NEW ANTHEM BOOK. J JUST PUBLISHED. 


Chapel Anthems. 


By Dr. J. B. HERBERT, assisted by the best writers 
of the day. Su — 4 long-felt need for a collec- 
tion of new, Ad ort, and practical Anthems fur 
Choirs, Conventions, Singing Classes, &c. Sample 
copy matied on receipt of retail price. $1.25. Lib- 
eral discount cn quapc tities. 


HEAVENWARD! | SONGS of FAITH. 


Is the leading new vook | New Gospel Hymns and 
of Sunday School Songs. ' Sacred Songs by the 
a, Jas RK. Murray. P. P. | best writers. including 
Bliss, and others, and | Woody & Sankey’s fa- 
the only new beok con- | mous songs. The latest 
taining Mr. BLIss’ best | and best book for Ke- 
songs. Send 25 cts. for | viva!, Praise or Camp 
sample copy, in paver ' Meetings. P ice, words 
covers. Price in boards, | and music, 35 cts. $30.00 
35 cents, or $30.00 per | per 10. WORDS 
hunared. ONLY, 6 cts. $5 per i00. 


SONCS OF P. P. BLISS. 


A collection of about forty of the best and most 
popular Songs, Duets. Quartets, &c.. secular and 
sacred, by the iate P. P. BLISs. Most of the songs 
in this little volume can be found in no other 
book. Contains also a fine portrait of P. P. Bliss 
and a sketch of his life. Edited by JAMES R. 
MURRAY. PRICE. tinted paper, neatly bound im 
boards, 30 cts., in cloth, red edges, 50 cts., in cloth, 
full gilt, 75 cts. Sold by most book and music deal- 
ers. or mailed on receipt of price. [#2 Catalogues 
of Sheet Music and Music Books sent FREE, 


S. BRI BRAINARD’S SONS, Pubs., Cleveland, 0. 


8. S. Teachers’ Commentary. 


LYMAN ABBOTT ON THE ACTS. 


One sotermn, illustrated, $1.75. A discount on 
quantities 

* Destined to be the C ‘ommentary for thoughtful 
Bible readers. Simple, attractive. correct, 
and judicious in the use of learning.’ —Rev. How- 
ard Crosby, 

“ Inc ym parably the ge —. Ag for the poms 

uarter’s lessons.”—Rev. C. S. Robinson, D.D., 

‘he Christian Weekly. 

“ A member of my Ytamily has used it in in prefer- 
ence to all vthers in conducting a large and aduit 
ong class.”"—Prof. Austin: Pheips, Andover Semi- 


AS S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, N.Y. 


AUERBACH’S NEW STORY, 


“ Adam and Eve at the Agricultural 
Fair,” written expressly for Scribner's 
Monthly, is printed in the Midsummer 
Holiday Number of that magazine. It 
is accompanied by five illustrations 
drawn by Prof. PAUL THUMANN, of the 
Berlin Academy. There are also stories 
by the author of **That Lass o’ Low- 
rie’s,’’ H. H. Boyesen, and Mary E. C. 
Wyeth. The Boston JoURNAL OF Com- 
MFRCE speaks of this Midsummer Holi- 
day Number as “ unparalleled in maga- 
zine publications in its wide range of 
entertainment.” 








RITE to E. R. PELTON. 25 Bend St., 

New York, tor any Book you want, whethe! 
new or old, American or Foreign. Ali new Books 
sent, post-paid, at advertised prices. 


Christian Union 
EXTRAS. 


No, 1. OUR CHURCH WORK: A Series 


of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr.. D.D. 


No. 2. HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE, by 


the Rev. Lyman Abbott. 


No. 3. HENRY WARD BEECHER in the West 


(with Steel-plate Kngraving of Mr. Beecher). 
in which he has given sketches of the people 
and places on his route. 


No. 4. THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR (with 
a Map embracing the Seat of War and the sur- 
rounding country). Comprising in the follow- 
ing articles the origin and growth of the Kast- 
ern Question: I. WHO ARE THE TURKS? II. 
WHAT I8 RUSSIA? LII. THE CHRISTIAN PRoV- 
INCES. IV. THE TWO RELIGIONS. V. How 
THE WAR BEGAN. VI. THE SEAT OF WAR. 
VII. PROSPECTS AND PROBABILITIES. 

t®@™ Sent post-paid on receipt of 15 cents, or any 
two numbers for 25 cents. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION isa comprehen- 
sive Family Religious Newspaper. Terms, $3.00 
per year, postage prepaid. To Clergymen, $2.50. 
To new subscribers on trial for three months, 75 
cents. Send for Sample Copy. 

HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 








é : 
The “ Common Sense Binder” 
is a simple, serviceable and permanent binder 
for newspapers aud periodicals, and is adapt- 
ed to meet the wants of those who desire to 
preserve and bind their weekly papers. mag- 
azines and reviews. For the convenience of 
our subscribers we will supply this binder by 


mail, post-paid for $1.00. It isa recent inven- 
tion, and the best we have ever seen. Address 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 27 Park 
Place, New York. 





MASMILLAN & CO.8 
General Catalogue of -_— in all depart- 
ments of literature sent tree by mail for six 


cents 
22 BOND ST.. New York. 





D5 GeuTe and 3 cent stamp for 33 beautifu 
e hromo Cards, or 50 Scroll. or 50 White and 
Samples, with name. M. secare Mail. Thou 


sands say: Gg re & 
KNNCN, Box 279, ectee. Mase 





EDUCATIONAL. 


CHU RC H — BQU IPMEN T. 








Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 

that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. _ 





Boston University School of Medicine. 
OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


It furnishes a complete graded course of three 
years’ study. Winter Te:im, for lectures, c m- 
mences Wednesday, Oct. i0, 1877; continues twen- 
ty-one weeks. Summer Term (optional), from 
March 18, 1878, twelve weeks. 

Further information may be obtained of the 
Dean, 1. T. TALBOT. M.D..66 Marlb->ro’ St, or of 
the Registrar, J. H. WOODBURY, M.D., 165 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston. 





COOK ACADEM 
Certificate of Principal xamits to y ssar College 
without examination. Terms, $200 per year. Term 
begins Sept. Address A. C. WINTERS, A.M., 
Havana, N. ¥. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SC ‘HOOL OF 
ORATORY for Public Speakers, Readers, 
Professors of Elocution, Actors; and for gene ral 
culture. Next term begins October 10th. For 
circulars adoress 
PROF. LEWI® B. MONROE, 
20 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ot KFORD SEMINARY FOR VOU NG 
VOOMEN. A Classical, Scientific, or a mere 
db, course of four years each, and a Prepara- 
tory course. Musical Conservatory and Art De- 
partment. Twenty-seventh year begins Sept. 20th. 
Appiyto MISS ANNA P. SILL, Principal, 
Rockford, Lil. 


Ol LEGIATE INST rl TE, Hackettstown, 
N.J., Rev. G. H. WHITNEY. D.D., Pres’t. Best 
and largest building of its class. Instruct on 
thorough. Grants degrees to Ladies. Prepares 
young men for college. Sena Jor catal gue. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, | 


Groton, Mass,, founded in 1793, gives a thorough 
preparition for College, for Business, for goud 
Citizenship. Open to both sexes. Fall eye be- 
gn Aug. 22. Pag | particulars or catalogue a” dress 
E. 8. #ALI . Principal, or MILES SPAULD- 
ING, M.D., ‘hee? y Mi rustees. 





PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 


CHESTER, Pa., opens SEPT. 12th. Location health- 
tu grounds amp'e; buildings commodtous. 
Thorough instruction in CIVLL ENGINEERING, 
the CLASSICS, and ENGLISH. Careful super- 
vision of Cadet For circulars apply to Col. 
TH EO. HY ATT, President. 


YLAVERACK (N. V.) College and Hudson 
River Institute.—2th year, opens Sept. 10. 20 
instructors. 1! departments. College preparatory, 
Engli'sh and business courses for gentiemen. For 
ladies, College course, with baccalaureate degree. 
Primary department. REV. ALONZO FLACK, Ph.D. 
President. 


NGHA™ UN IV ERSITY. for Ladies, Le Roy 

Genesee Co., N. Forty -third year opens Sept 
13, 1877. Full college curriculum. ‘The school of 
music, adopting German and Conservatory Im- 
provements, andj the College 4 Fine Arts, under 
the direction of accomplished N. Y. artists, oursu- 
ing the best methods of the European schools of 
Art, afford to pupils the best advantages. For cat- 
alugues address E, E. 1. Staunton, Vice-C hancellor. 





Hgee .AND Military Academy, Worcester, 

Mass., for common and eee pursuits, be- 

gins its 24 year Sept. llth, 1877. 
-, Supt. 


ESC INNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
LEGE. Best advantages in Literature, Science, 
Languaves, Painting and Music 
REV. DAVID H. MOORK, D.D.. -» PREST. — 


. B. METCALF, 





G LBL HALL YOUNG L A DIES’ 
SCHOOL, Stamford, Conn. Apply 
Misses AIK KN & CHASE, Principals. 


COLLEGE PREPARATION, 


A YALE GRADUATE of ten years’ experience in 
teaching, cesires one or two private pupils either 
forthe Summer or the coming year. A faithful 
student, of fair ability; can fit in languages in one 
year. Best of references given. Terms moder- 

ate. Correspondence invited. O. R. BURCHARD 
State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 











A NEW PUBLIC SPEAKER, 


MR. FREDERIC BEEC HER PERKINS 
Now of the Boston Public Library, (not Eli), 
is prepared to make engagements as a public lect- 
urer and speaker. Mr. Perkins hns already a rep- 
utation in liverature, both as writer and editor: 
and his last publication, Putnam’s “ Best Read- 
ing,’’ a guide tothe use of English literature. has 
reached a sixteenth edition, and 18 steadily selling. 

Among the subjects upon which Mr. Perkins 
proposes to lecture during the coming season are 
the following: 

1. RECONSTRUCTION.—This explains the state 
of things atthe South asa perfectly natural one; 
illustrates it by histerical parallels; and shows 
what its further progress may be expected to be. 

2. VOLTAIRE.—Leaves the old infiuel stillina 
perfectly satisfactory position as a conscienceless 
and indecent reprobate, but shows how mapy, 
great and genuine bis merits were, and how much 
of his wickedness was the result of the circum- 
stances in which be hved rather than of any 

culiar eg his own. 

3. ROMANCK. — Anecdotic, historical, philoso- 
phical, on the imaginative element in literature; 
and on the proper place and use of petry, the 
came and Rise fiction, in life and in literature. 
Wit, HUMOR AND THE FUNNY.—A new 
mh.» iF, the long discussed difference between 
Wit ano Humor, and a general discussion of the 
laughable in thought and life. 

It will be observed that his selection offers beth 
instruction aod entertainment. Mr. Perkins’s ex- 
tensive reading, habits of pnnetrating thought 
and epigrammatic expression,and power of inter- 
esting his hearers, render him > desirable speak- 
er before a7 audience, Addre 

ILLIAMS’ L pe RE. BU REAU, 
2.8 Washington | St., Boston. — 





te Of superior ENGLISH manufacture, and 
justly celebrated for Elasticity, Durapility, and 
Evenness of Point. In 15 Numbers. 


THE SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS. 


*,* Varieties suited to every —_— oft writing. For 
sale by the Trade gouoraliy. A Sample (Curd, con- 
taining one each of the Fifteen Numbers, by mail, 
on receipt of 2% Cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 

















13> und 140 Grand 8t., New York. 








YHURCH CUSHIONS, oe, Hed- 
/ din pe, Springs and Mattresses, of + |i grades 








t 8. P. KILTLE’s, 205 Canal Street. New York. 
BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Estab]: «in 1837. 
Superior Be of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Ha ugs. tor Church. , 
Schools pcan Factories, Cowrt-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks etc. Fully! ranted 
ustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanovzes & Tier, 102 K. 2d St., Cir ati 








MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, Ne Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Bell 
Special attention given to CHURC H ‘BELLA. 
¢2#™ Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


. 
For Churches, etc., tnown to the public since 
LSo8, sre made, at * THE M ENBEL. Y BELL 


FOUNDERY,”* West Toy, N. New Patent 
Seca Catalogues tree. , Me 





$7.20 PER “QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 





ASON & HAMLI 
Ht CABINET ORGANS. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 





WORLD’ 8 EXPOSITIONS 


aris, ‘Vienna, gantiage, 


1867; 1873; 1875; 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


Onty Oncans assignep Finer Rani at Caentenntat. 
Great variety of styles at prices which would be impossible for 
work uf such excellence without unequaled facilities for manufacture. 


EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES: 
Ive octave Souble reed organ 
F orean- $100 


h tremulan 1 14 


F've octave organ, nine stops, 
with voix celeste, 
Seld also ae monthly or quarterly payments, or rented until 
rent pays. A superior organ may now be purchased by the easy 
payment of $7.20 per quarter for ten quarters, Catalogues free, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO. 
154 Tremont St. 25 Union Sq. _ 250 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON. NEW YORE. CHICAGO. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 
NEW YORK, January 24th, 1877. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 

the Company, submit the following State- 

ment of its affairs on the 31st December, 1876. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
frow let January, 1876, to 3ist Decem- 








SR __ SRR Cre $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 
Se NN I nada ccicenseccvnssncscos 2,172,260 (7 





Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $7,161,457 73 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
isks; nor upon Fire disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off from ist } Sa 

ary, 1876, to 3'st December, |876 . $5,061,095 12 

Losses paid during ponsin same — 

perio sseiabeetietenised $1,868 865,193 49 

Returns of P — 

miums and Ex- 

Ppenses.......... $1,038,410 35 
———— 8 











The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
Unite’ States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $11,068,700 00 
—— secured by Stocks,and other- 
1,779,300 00 


Real I state and Bonds and Mortgages. 267,000 00 
interest, and suniry notes and claims 

due the Ccmpany, estimated at. ..... 402,350 » 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.. 1 812.504 38 
Cash in Bank . 365012 74 


Total Amount of Assets... 


seeeeeeees $15,694 867 31 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits wil! be paid tu the holders thereof, 
or their legal reoresentatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their lega) representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth of Fevruary next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. the certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A divi‘end of Forty Per Cent. is feclared on the 
net earned premiums +f the Company. for the 
year ending 3ist December, !876, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of Apri! next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Seeretars. 


TRUSTEES: 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
. 8. 8. Moore, ADOLPH LEWOYSE, 
LEWIS CURTIS, Kost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHARLES H.MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW, GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE, ROBERT L, STUART, 
GOKDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. De FOREST, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
ADAM T. SACKETT, 
HORACE GRAY, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM H. FoaGe, 
PETEK V. KING. 





J. D. JONES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 


JOsIAB VO. Low, 
WILLIAM E. DoDGE, 
ROYAL PHELPS. 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 
Cc. A. HAND, 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENN<«S, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOURE 2d Vice [res't 
A. A. RAVEN, %i Vice Pres’t. 


65 MIX ED CARDS, with name, !Uc. ene stam . 
Ag’ts’ Outfit, Wc. L.C.COK & ¢ O.. Buste 1, Ot. 


25 KLEGANT Cards, no two alike, with name. 
10c., post-paid. J.B. Husted, Nassau, N.Y. 


95 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cts., 
post-paid. L. JONES & OCO., Nassau, N, ¥. 
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THE UNITY OF THE LAW OF GOD.* 
‘For whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend 

in one point, he is guilty of all. For he that said, Do not 

commit adultery, said also, Do rot kill. Now. if thou commit 

no adultery, yet if thou kill. thou art become a transgressor 

of the law.” —JAMEs ii., 10, 1) 

rINHE first feeling of surprise on seeing such a 

_ passage as this to those to whom it is a nov- 
elty is one of doubt and of repulsion. It seems 
more like casuistry than like truth; and it does 
not seem to be wholesome in morals, since it ap- 
pears to degrade all the more eminent crimes and 
sins and wrong-doings to the level of the least by 
exalting the criminality of the least to the magni- 
tude of the greatest. It would seem, therefore, as 
though all moral perspective were destroyed and 
as though men might say, ‘“‘If the smallest infrac- 
tion of the law renders me guilty of the infraction 
of the whole law it makes very little difference 
what I do; and I will take my own course and 
get the best enjoyment I can out of it.” One 
might be supposed to argue in that way. 

Under civil laws men may, and do, commit 
crimes which have no affinity for other crimes— 
which even make them impossible. The crimes 
which are committed by impetuous courage can- 
not be committed by sneaking cowardice. The 
slight peculations of timid, mousing men are not 
the same as the ramp and the rict of bloodthirsty 
men who are willing to risk their lives in order to 
carry out their own ends. How can a man who is 
only licentious be guilty of burglary? How can 
stealing property make one guilty of murder or 
the taking away of life? But if he ‘‘ offend in one 
point he is guilty of all,” saith the text. 

Now, there are crimes of the passions, and they 
are not identical with crimes of the appetites; 
and there are erimes that spring from seltishness 
which cannot be identified with either the crimes 
of the passions or the crimes of the appetites. 
Some of one class may occasionally be like some 
of another class ; but characteristically they stand 
in classes that are different. 

Not only are crimes thus classified, but the men 
who commit them have different mental qualities. 
Some men are competent to little crimes and 
some are competent to great ones ; some are com- 
petent to open crimes and some to secret ones; 
some are competent to crimes that injure indi- 
viduals, some to crimes that injure communities, 
and some to crimes or vices that injure themselves 
more than either the commuuity or individuals. 
So some crimes are absolutely incompatible with 
others. Thus, a man may be guilty of the vice of 
miserism ; but howis he by wiserly ec »»duct guilty 
of breaking the law of squandering ?—for if he 
offend in one point, it is said, he is guilty of 
violating the whole law. If a man squanders it 
does nut seem as though he could be guilty of 
stinginess: and if he is stingy it does not seem as 
though he could be guilty of an unregulated and 
spendthrift gencrosity. 

In the social realm, it will at once oceur to men 
when they reason on this subject, a man may be 
guilty of being morose and ugly; but at the same 
time, because he is guilty of that is he guilty of 
tittering levity or impertinent meddling through 
an officions kindness’ Surely, if he is guilty of 
the one the very nature of it sets him free from 
the other. A man may be guilty of a selfish and 
criminal indifference to everything that belongs 
to men; or, a man may have a weak and unregu- 
lated benevolence which shall keep him meddling 
all the time with their affairs; but how can one 
who is devoid of all care for others be guilty of 
too much meddling with others’ affairs or too 
mucb care for others ? 

And so it is in regard to the divine law, or the 
higher spiritual law. If a man is bigoted in or- 
thodoxy he cannot at the same time be guilty of 
remissness and laxity in religious things The 
two things stand at the extremes, and each im- 
plies the extinetion of the other. And yet there 
is vo doubt that there is a culpable indifference 
to religion and that there is au acerb and bitter 
particularity about it. If a man sins in either 
way he cannot sin in the other way. 

In general it may be said that this seems like 
one of those things which are apparently true, 
one of those puzzles in morals that are easily 
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thrown off but that will not bear investigation ; 
but let us Jook a little more closely at this matter. 

All special laws are but streams from some 
reservoir ; and it may be true that the streams are 
different, while they all set back to a common 
principle or origin ; and each one, in a way of its 
own, way be in antagonism to that which lies at 
the root of them all. Though there may be two, 
three or more methods of culpable action, each of 
which is so different from the others that it is not 
possible that all of them should be combined in 
any one man, they run back to a common prin- 
ciple, and each one violates that principle. 
Therefore, though it may be impossible for a man 
to violate the law in this or that particular way, 
yet there may be other ways in which he may vio- 
late it; and in violating it in any of these ways he 
violates the whole law, since each of these runs 
back to the foundation on which the whole law 
stands. It is the principle on which the law is 
founded that it may be violated by any one of 
several different methods of approach. Our Sa- 
viour said : 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind; and thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments hang 
al) the law and the prophets.”’ 

In other words, there are certain great prin- 
ciples which include within themselves all possible 
details of conduct. Under the great law of 
charity there may be ten thousand separate spe- 
cialties, but each specialty rups back to the one 
great central point of love and charity toward 
men and love and reverence toward God. And 
that which is true in regard to this law is true in 
its most generalized form in regard to all law. 

Let us look, then, and see whether it may not 
be possible for anen, beginning at the lowest 
physical plane, and running through the entire 
scale, to vioaate the whole law by any single act 
of violation. 

For example, a man in a rage might grind his 
watch to powder under his heel; and it might be 
safely said that he had destroyed that watch ; but 
it would not be destroyed one whit more than if, 
opening it and inserting a pair of nippers, he 
should take the hairspring out. The watch 
would be destroyed by the latter act as well as by 
the former. It would not be ground to powder; it 
would not be as utterly disorganized: but so far 
as its time-keeping capacity is concerned it would 
be as effectually destroved by the touching and 
disturbing of any of its springs or wheels as by 
the utter smashing of it. 

‘Take another illustration of the larger scope. 
Benedict Arnold sought to give over to the enemy 
the military fortress at West Point. If he had 
succeeded in this, probably everything on which 
our cause depended would have gone by the board. 
It is probable that the Awerican army would have 
been seattered, that the leaders would have been 
discouraged, that the strife for a new national life 
would have come to an end, and that the country 
would have been destroyed by him ; and the trea- 
son that gave up West Point would have made 
him culpable for all the consequences which fol- 
lowed. He would not have been guilty of the 
special act of burning down the State House in 
Philadelphia; he would not have been directly 
responsible for the disbanding of the army in New 
Jersey ; there would have been a hundred things 
which would have had no immediate connection 
with the surrender of West Point ; but that would 
have been an act which stood so related with all the 
whole military system that all else would have 
been swept away, and it would justly have been 
said in history that he destroyed his country 
though he committed only that single act. There 
would have been other ways in which the country 
might have been destroyed of which he would not 
have been guilty; he would not have caused the 
destruction of his country by an incursion of 
savages; he would not have scalped anybody; nor 
would he have tomabawked anybody. 

The idea is not that a person who is guilty of 
one way of violating the law is guilty of every way 
of violating it, but this: that the Jarge principle 
may be approached in any of scores of ways; that 
by each it may be destroyed in its spirit; and that 
the man who adopts either of these ways for de- 
stroying it is not guilty of all the rest, but is guilty 
of that which each reaches to—the destruction of 
the central principle which connects them all. 

That which is true in this lower plane of mate- 
rial or physical life is also true in the social cirele, 
of which the household is the generic representa: 
tion. The happiness of the family may be de- 
stroyed in any of a dozen ways. It may be 
destroyed by carelessness of intent and purpose ; 
it may be destroyed by something done ; or it may 





be destroyed by something withheld; but the 
main point is that it is destroyed ; and he who by 
intentional aggression sweeps away the household 
is guilty of its whole destruction, though he only 
commits one of many acts by which it might be 
destroyed. His action may seem very slight ; but 
the consequenees of this action involve all that 
which flows from it ; and he is guilty of them all. 

One man, putting his hand on a babe’s throat, 
sings, ‘‘ Take the sweet child to thyself”; and as 
he sings he presses with his hand closer and closer; 
and presently the child is gone. That is a beauti- 
ful way of causing death, white lily hands being 
laid on the throat, and sweet songs being sung as 
an accompaniment to the pressure of those hands; 
but the child is dead. That is the point. 

Another man, coming in with hands bloody from 
other slaughters, seizes a child, and dashes its 
head against a beam, and spatters its brains and 
blood all over the nursery ; and men say, ‘* Hid- 
horrible monster!” The method in the 
latter case was ruder and more revoiting than that 
in the former; but the man who took the child's 
life by pressing on its throat with lily white fin- 
gers was not any less culpable than the man .who 
dashed its brains out with bloody hands. The 
child’s life was destroyed in both cases. 

In morals and religion whatever violates alle- 
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giance to God is guilty of the whole of dis- 
loyalty. That is to say, the whole of disloyalty 


may be reached by any of a hundred differeut 
paths; and they may be insidious and circuitous, 
or direct and overt; they may be boisterous, or 
silent ; they may be openly intentional, or vaguely 
intentional. In apy one of a score of ways a man 
may be disloyal to God. A single one of those 
ways does not wake a man guilty of twenty kinds 
of disioyalty, but it makes him disloyal. It is not 
meant that a man, committing oue act of viola 
tion is guilty of as many separate acts as reach 
back to the destruction of law: it is not meant 
that because there are forty crimes that destroy 
law, he who commits one of them is forty times 
guilty ; but each one destroys the central princi- 
ple: and though a man may not be guilty of this 
or that particular form of transgression, if he is 
guilty of transgression in any one point which 
does precisely what is done by any or all of the 
others, he destroys the whole ; and if the whole is 
destroyed by any special act, that special act in- 
cludes in itself what all the other acts include in 
themselves. 

Whatever, then, violates allegiance to God is 
guilty of the whole of disloyalty. Loyalty may he 
violated by little things or by great things; by 
veiled things or by overt or apparent things. 
Whatever violates the life and spirit of universal 
law is guilty of the violation of the whole law. He 
that sets himself against the universal law of God 
in one point sets himself against the universal 
moral law ; for there are not as many laws as there 
are wavs of violating the law. There are not 
twelve New Jerusaiems because there are twelve 
gates to the New Jerusalem. He who goes into 
the blessedness of the other life through any of 
these gates goes in; and he who storms and breaks 
down any one of these gates destroys the felicity 
of the sacred city. Whatever gate he goes in at, 
he does not go in at the others ; but if, going in at 
that, he destroys it, he carries destruction to the 
the city, He who destroys allegiance to the law 
in a single particular destroys allegiance to the 
whole law, so far as he is under allegiance to it. 

Whatever destroys the happiness of men in so- 
ciety is guilty of the destruction of the whole 
principle of bappiness ainong mankind. If a man 
should do this once, twice, thrice, there would be 
one ground on which there would be an accuinu- 
lated breaking of the law. It was not, however, 
the question of accumulated guilt that was in the 
mind of the apostle: it was the fact that the whole 
range of actions in human life flows out from a 
great center, and that therefore he who breaks 
the law in one point breaks the whole law. 

Take an exquisite fuience vase, and break it in 
one point without breaking it whoily, if you can. 
I should like to see a man make a hole in the bot- 
tom of a wine-cask without making a hole in the 
whole cask. Suppose a man should say of a cask, 
‘This isu good cask; every single stave in it ex- 
cept one is sound”? Why, that one unsound 
stave is the whole of the cask to all intents and 
purposes. If there is a hole in one stave, it might 
be in any other one as well as in that. The cask— 
or its contents, at any rate—would be destroyed 
by the hole, wherever it might be. This stave, 
that one, every one of the staves, stands connected 
with the holding of the contents of the cask. <A 
man says, “ Boys, whoever puts a gimlet hole in 
one of those staves I will hold responsible for the 
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whole of the wine in that cask.” The morals, 
the ethies, in that direction have been pretty well 
searched out, and men understand that one gimlet 
hole is enough to destroy a cask of wine, and that 
no man will be held blameless who makes that 
gimlet hole. A man does not say, ‘tI did not 
bore that stave, nor that one, nor that one, 
nor any of those; 1 only bored this one out 
of the twenty-six; and therefore I am respon- 
sible for the loss of only one twenty-sixth of 
this cask of wine.” Men would not reason so 
about such wine as is put in casks. It is only 
about the wine of truth, it is only about the 
higher sphere which relates to their immortality, 
that men darkeu counsel by words without wis- 
dom. 

It appears, by these explanations, first, that 
men are not, because they have committed one 
act that is destructive of law, guilty of every 
other act that might destroy the law. It is not 
meant, by the passage which I have read, that he 
who is guilty of murder is guilty of adultery, or 
that he who is guilty of adultery is guilty of 
slander, or that he who is guilty of slander is 
guilty of arson; it is meant that whatever crime 
or vice orsin a man takes upon himself runs back 
to the very center of the universe, and that in 
each one there is enough virus to destroy the law, 
and to make him responsible for the destruction 
of the whole law in this generic form. The com- 
mission of crimes is one way and indulgence in 
vices is another way of destroying the law. 

Thereare very many men who plume themselves 
on not beiug criminals. They admit that they 
are culpable under the law; but they thank God 
that they are not culprits. In amassing property 
they resort to ways that are wrong but that are 
undetectable, and that do not render them liable 
to arrest ; they violate the laws of their country, 
but they do it so that they cannot be tried and 
convicted under the statutes ; the brand can never 
be put upon them until the moral sense of the 
community is aroused against them: and the 
moral sense of the ecommubpity is seldom thor- 
oughly aroused against a man till the law has 
dealt wi b him, and subjected him to seorn and 
contempt. Approbativeness is indispensable to 
the waking up of the moral sense of men in the 
community ; and a man will be tolerated from 
day to day and from week to week, and his short- 
comings and misdoings will be winked at, and he 
will be received into company, though his life is 
not only immoral but criminal, until he is exposed 
aud brought into disgrace ; but let him be arrest- 
ed, tried, convicted, and sent to Sing Sing, and 
then everybody thinks his conduct bas been hid- 
eous. It is the same that it was before; but it is 
infinitely worse in their eyes than it was when he 
was an unmolested and respected man in society. 
And it seems worse to the man himself than it 
did before. Now that the moral sense of the com- 
munity is turned upon it, his dormant moral 
sense is awakened, and he begins to see the enor- 
mity of his crime. Before he scarcely thought of 
it as immoral, or wrong; but when he lies Ja con- 
vict in jail, and his companions desert him, and 
he finds that all tue avenues of affairs in society 
are shut against him, and he sees that he is look- 
ed on with pity by little children and with terror 
and avoidance by al, that same act rises before 
him as a gross violation of law, and he is given 
up to remorse, and his feelings harrow him. 
He way have committed that crime five hundred 
times before, but it never hurt him particularly 
so long as he was running with the community 
unbranded. The moment, however, he feels the 
concentrated moral sense of the community 
brought to bear on him, he sees the culpability 
of his course as he never saw it before. 

Now, in this state of affairs, men do things that 
run back to the destruction of society; and yet 
they are very happy in themselves. They look 
with pity upon men who are great culprits, and 
they console themselves by the thought that they 
are not like them. There are men in New York 
who ought to bein Sing Sing, if those that are in 
Sing Sing ought to be there. There are men in 
New York that are striking at the very law on 
which the integrity of human society depends. 
The deeds which they commit are in the pature 
of small violations; they are not resounding 
strokes of the battle-axe by which the fortress 
door is smashed in, so that they enter at once and 
take po-session—oh, no; they are mouse-guawibgs; 
they are little fribbles; they are dry-rot; but 
they are doing the same thing, only they are 
doing it in an underhanded, secret, unprotected, 
undefended way. Each act which they commit 
is small, as each particle of mould is small; but 
small acts put together are very dangerous. 








There are men who lie around in society, who are 
admitted into good company, but whose avarice 
and selfishness are undermining the prosperity of 
the whole community. The dangerous classes in 
society are the criminal classes that are uncon- 
victed. The dangerous men among us are the 
mev that lie low, and do wicked things. The dan- 
gerous persons around about us are those who 
outwardly appear to be all right, who are regard- 
ed as respectable citizens, but who are under- 
mining the morals of the community, who are 
destroying the trust of man in man, and who are 
thus disintegrating buman society ; and each one 
of them is a criminal, and is aimed at by this pas- 
sage in the word of Giod which says that he who 
offends in oue point is guilty of offending the 
whole law. 

It would be very wicked for you to burn your 
neighbor’s house; but for you to bankrupt that 
neighbor by taking advantage of him in a bar- 
gain, or in any o her way, so that you take his 
house from him and overthrow his family, is no 
less wicked. By so doing you violate the whole 
law of benevolence on the moral side, and the 
whole law of justice on the social side. 

Therefore the discriminations which guilty men 
inake in their own favor are cut up by the roots 
when they come to apply to themselves this prin- 
ciple. At first it seems to be merely a coward’s 
somerset or a caper in ecasuistry ; but when it is 
applied to practical life it takes on a very different 
aspect; and men see that evegy act of pride and 
selfishness is in the nature of crime, because it 
goes back, with their permission, and with their 
intent and volition, often to the very fountain of 
law, and destroys it there. 

Hence, if you violate the law in any part you 
are guilty of violating it throughout, although 
you do not commit all the crimes against it which 
it is possible to commit. You are guilty before 
God and you are guilty before men, though you 
cannot be made to appear guilty in the same 
sense that you would if it were not that the in- 
struments of human justice are socoarse. There 
are things which ought to be done, and which 
God ean do, but which the whole machinery of 
human gevernment, which the administration of 
law on earth, which the whole economy of this 
world, cannot do in the matter of a just dis- 
crimination as to the nature and magnitude of 
crime and of a wise apportionment of penalty 
therefor. We have such rude implements that we 
ean only deal with these things in the largest 
jumps. Our chemistry is not analytic enough 
nor fine enough to enable us to rightly classify 
men in regard to their guilt and to mete out to 
them their proper deserts. But in that higher 
sphere where God, the all-seeing, the all-knowing 
and the all-powerful, is concerned, men do not stand 
in society blameless because they are accounted 
blameless by human laws; nor are they less cul- 
prits because as yet they have never been stamped 
with the badge of infamy. Before God many men 
that are called moral are immoral and dissolute ; 
many mep that are called peaceable are irritable 
and violent; many men that are called honest are 
eating at the very beart of honesty; many wen 
that are called just are unjust; mapy men that 
are called right are wrong; many men that are 
called good are bad; and if you apply stringently 
this declaration of the word of God, he that in 
the smallest way sins against the great principle 
of truth, of justice, of purity and of right, though 
he does it with a needle, does it as effectually as 
as if he did it with a spear, and though he does it 
with a hair, does it as effectually as if be did it 
with a sword. 

There is no one who is not so far under the in- 
fluence of social morality as to have respect for 
the sacredness of the household; and there is no 
person who could see the instant and visible de- 
struction of a household, who could see the 
destroyer under the roof, and perceive that from 
week to week, by stealthy methods, direct and 
intentional, he was destroying that household, 
without feeling outraged aud indignant. But 
there are other ways of destroying the household. 
How often it is that a man deatroys the house- 
hold by making it impossible for them to cohere 
and hold together because of his ugly temper. 

Hear wen talk about the seducer. They tell you 
how he creeps, how his eye glares, how he sweet- 
ens his words, how be throws one web after an- 
o her into the snare that he is weaving, and how 
at lust he seizes and destroys bis victims, having 
found before him a garden of Eden, and leaving 
behind him a desolate wilderness. Everybody is 
ready to damn him. No words of condemnation 
are eo masterful that men will not apply them to 
this kind of destroying the household. But 





there sits in the household one who never eats 
too much, who never drinks too much, and who 
never steals, but whose mouth is an open crater 
and whose words are lava: and the children can- 
not live there happily, the servants cannot live 
there happily, nobody can live there happily ; 
and they are in a constant tumult from week to 
week and from month to month ; and at last some 
combustious quarrel breaks out and the house- 
hold is destroyed. 

Thus one man’s ugliness may work destruction 
in a household as much as another man’s salacious 
appetites. I do not say that the two things are 
to be compared in all respects; I do not say that 
they are exactly equal in their d'sastrous results ; 
but | say that, so far as the destruction of a house 
hold is concerned, it can be accomplished by a 
person whose temper is violent, whose exactions 
are intolerable, whose lips are blistered with fiery 
words as a forge is with sparks, as well as bya 
person who enters it and destroys it in seductive 
ways. 

I bave no doubt that a man who takes Prussie 
acid dies almost before be has taken it, and that 
a man who takes Paris green lingers for a con- 
siderable time after he has taken it, and all the 
while knows what he has done; but suppose oné 
man should admiuister Prussic acid to a person, 
and the person should die before he had put the 
cup which contained the poison on the table, and 
suppose another man should give Paris green toa 
servant and the servant should live and suffer 
thirty-six hours and then die, would they not one 
be as guilty as, the other’? and could one man 
excuse himself by saying, **Oh, how neatly I did 
it! Itdid not take a minute. It was just toneh 
and go. It took that bungling scoundrel thirty 
six hours to do what I did in an instant”? And 
yet persone reason on other analogous subjects 
in the same way. The work may be performed 
more neatly in one case than in the other; the 
method may be fine and artistic in one case and 
rude and coarse in another; but the question is 
not one of methods it is one of results; and who- 
ever, standing in a household, destroys it by his 
disposition is guilty of the whole destruction of 
it as much as though he swamped it by physical 
violence or by the salaciousness of his passions. 

That which is true in all these ranges ix just as 
true in the sphere of religion. We are living in a 
time when there is a good deal of danger. There 
is always danger all the time, if men are awake 
and alive. There is much alare; expressed among 
sound religious people lest the Church shall come 
to harm. Why, it is always cowing to harm. 
There is great anxiety felt lest men shail deflect 
from right doctrines. They are always doing it. 
There is no more danger pow in these respects 
than there has been ever since the time of Christ, 
por is there half as much as there has been at 
some times; and yet there is a good deal of solic- 
itude, and consultation, and warning in this diree- 
tion. Men are afraid that lax ways of presenting 
the truth are going to destroy the power of re- 
ligion over the understanding and the conscience 
of the people; and there is reason to fear that 
they will. There is danger on that side; and pa- 
rents and teachers and ministers ought to beware, 
and see to it that they do not present the truth to 
their children or to the community in such ways 
as to produce such a result as that. It seems to 
be supposed that this is the only danger; but I 
hold that while there is danger that true religion 
may be sacrificed by undue laxity there is also 
danger that it will be sacriticed by undue bigotry 
Tnere is danger that it will be held in a way so 
uvlovely and so repulsive that men shall not rec- 
ognize that it is truth, and shall revolt from it, 
and become infidel to it ; and then they who have 
been the cause of all this will stand up and say, 
‘That is evidence of the natural opposition of the 
heart toward God and toward law.” 

Here is a preacher or a teacher who paints God 
with such features that wen say, ‘*‘ He is ademon, 
and I will not bave him to rule over me;” and he 
that has painted God so slanderously says, ‘* See, 
I have disclosed the hidden enmity of the heart 
to the divine Being and to his law. Everybody 
ean see that men are depraved. See how they 
hate God!” It was not God that they bated: ir 
was the rigorous and hideous features that had 
been presented to them as the result of false im- 
agipivgs and mis-reasonings; and if there is a 
danger on the one side from heresy and laxity, 
there is as great a danger on the other side frou 
m:srepresentation; and he that offends on the 
one side offends just as really as he that offends 
on the other. 

The man who revolts at Scripture, and throws 
it overboard, certainly offends against the whole 
moral canon; but he who so teaches Scripture as 
that the natural sentiments of rectitude and just- 
ice in men cause them to reject it offends agaist 
it pot a whit less. Oftentimes there is more con- 
tempt put upon the Bible in defending it than in 
directly attacking it. Frequently the way in 
which men construe the Bible is more destructive 
to it than the way in which they deny it. This 
Book of life, which sprang from life, approves it- 
self to life; the natural consciousness of men runs 
with it; it accords with the better teelings of 
mankind ; but some men are guilty of its destruc- 
tion ; and those who have clothed it in sackeloth, 
those who have by mystical and fantastical iuter- 
pretations made it uvnatural, are the destroyers 
of it. Where men are infidels they are so not 
from choice but because tuey are made so by mis 
representations of the Bible ; aud multitudes who 
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disbelieve the Bible believe it with the intensest 
affection when they come to know what it really 
ix. It is not only those who overtly assail the 
Word of God, but also those who suppose them- 
selves to be its friends, that are imperilling the 
faith of the community in its truths. A man may 
by apostasy, by scoffing, by atheism, violate God’s 
revealed truth ; and a man may violate it just as 
much by holding it in unrighteousness. A man 
may be strenuous for God, and yet deny the at- 
tributes of divinity. A man may be strenuous for 
the moral law, and yet forget that that law com- 
mands bim to love God with all his heart, and his 
neighbor as himself. A man may seek the welfare 
of the truth and yet dis'emper and storm the 
truth by rank bigotry and fierce persecution. He 
that offends by his action reaches back by that 
action to the grand principle out of which it pro- 
ceeded. He that commits felony or treason is 
guilty of the destruction of the whole law so far 
as by an individual it can be des'royed. 

There are two sides to this question as to who 
is guilty of causing laxity of betief; as to who is 
guilty of destroying faith in the Word of God; as 
to who are friends of God, friends of the Bible, 
friends of the Sabbath, and friends of the truth. 
They who destroy the law by rigor and they who 
destroy it by weakness alike destroy it, and are 
alike guilty. 

We are therefore to see to it, not that we avoid 
thisor that action, but that we obey those grand 
principles on which all commands are founded. 
We are to see to it that we do not fall into those 
ways and metnods which violate those principles 
which lie back of all individual action. 

There is no way in which a man ean feel himself 
to be safe until he is conscious that in his reason, 
in his will, in his conscienee, and in his daily en- 
deavor, he is working in the spirit of the com- 
mand, **Thou shalt love thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.” He who has 
within himself the testimony that every day he is 
shaping his thought and purpose and life in har- 
mony with this great law of charity amoug men, 
aud of reverence toward God, may stand unap- 
palled and undisturbed; but no mau should feel 
safe who cannot say, ‘‘] keep the law in the ip- 
ward man. It is holy, just and good; I approve 
it; and | obey it in its spirit, or seek to.” He who 
can say this may stand withou’ fear, vow, in the 
dying bour, or before the face of the Judge. To 
him who strives to keep the law of love Christ is 
the end of the law ; and by the power of love and 
faith he shall obey tbat inward principle of which 
all actions are were outward disclosures. 





Religions News. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from ail quarters, 











AT HOME. 

The hotel accommodations at Chautauqua are being 
enlarged and improved. In addition to the cottages 
of last year a number of new ones are in process of 
erection, 01 are already completed and ready for oc- 
cupancy. The various departments of this Assembly 
will occupy a considerable portion of midsummer. 
The Sunday-school Assembly begins August 7th. One 
of the features of the Assembly will be a special me- 
morial service of P. P. Bliss and his wife. A valuable 
museum of microscopy will be opened there August 
16—23 under the direction of Misses Rosa and Alida 
Lattimore. Several telescopes will also be on the 
ground during the sessions of the Scientific Depart- 
ment. 








The United States Consul at Jerusalem, Dr. De 
Hass, has recently succeeded in making a visit to the 
tomb of David, a site so sacredly guarded that no one 
has hitherto been able to obtain permission to enter, 
except in disguise. In connection with this tomb is 
an upper chamber where, according to tradition, the 
Lord’s Supper was instituted; it is almost needless to 
add that tradition in this as in most cases has fixed on 
the most improbable place which could have been 
well hit upon. Dr. De Hass in his visit discovered a 
door, walled up, leading from the crypt containing 
the tomb. This walled-up way is supposed to lead to 
the actual tombs of the kings, and the so-called tomb 
to be only a cenotaph. 

A committee appointed by the Congregational, 
Methodist and Baptist ministers of Massachusetts, to 
consider what measures are practicable in opposition 
to sectarian teaching by the Commonwealth at the 
State Prison, have agreed to draft a law to be pre- 
sented to the next Legislature providing for the ap- 
pointment of a “teacher of morality” to take the 
place of the present Prison Chaplain; this officer to 
give no sectarian instruction; all convicts to be re- 
quired to attend regular services conducted by him: 
any denomination or sect to be allowed to hold ser- 
vices not interfering with the discipline of the insti- 
tution; and any convict to be allowed such religious 
instruction not paid for by the State, and not interfer- 
ing with the prison discipline, as he may desire. 

Some of our contemporaries are exercised about the 
case of Rev. Mr. Gifford, of Pittsfield, a Baptist clergy- 
man, who insisted upon being ordained without the 
laying on of hands. The council very wisely yielded 
to his very unwise prejudice, not by a formal action 





but by leaving the whole matter to the discretion of 
the minister who was to make the ordaining prayer, 
who exercised a wise discretion by not laying his hands 
on the head of the objecting clergyman. That in this 
year of grace 1877 the Christian Church should be 
agitated by the discussion of such a question affords a 
rather striking illustration of the Sunday-school les- 
son printed in our last issue. Mr. Gifford, on the one 
side, and some of his clerical critics on the other, need 
instruction respecting the meaning of the declaration, 
“neither circumcision nor uncircumcision profiteth 
anything.”’ 


The last annual report of the American College and 
Education Society is just before us. During the last 
year 320 young men, candidates for the ministry, 
have received aid from this society, distributed 
among nine theological seminaries and thirty colleges ; 
112 new applicants have been accepted and placed on 
the list, gathered from twenty-five States and Terri- 
tones. The increased work of the society is indicated 
by the fact that, while in 1865 the society aided two 
hundred beneficiaries, this year the number of its 
beneficiaries was more than double. The directors 
argue against President Eliot, of Harvard, the neces- 
sity of affording aid to those who are studying for 
the ministry. In addition to this department is the 
work of aiding young colleges. The collegiate insti- 
tutions now upon this list and receiving aid from the 
society are bine in number, situated in as many dif- 
ferent States. 


The “Scotsman” gives an interesting biographical 
sketch of Dr. William M. Barbour, Professor of Di- 
vinity elect at a He is the second son of 
a family of six children, a native of Fochabers, Scot- 
land. Dr. Barbour graduated at Oberlin in 1859, and 
from the Theological Seminary at Andover in 1861. 
After seven years in the pastorate he was selected as 
the successor of Dr. George Shephard, of the Bangor 
Seminary, and in 1874 was transferred to the chair of 
Theology in the same institution. It is only after 
urgent solicitation from friends that he has consented 
to change his relations from Bangor to New Haven. 
He is characterized as a deep thinker, a clear speaker, 
concise in style and compact in thought. He is a 
man of medium height, light figure, an independent 
freedom of motion, and carries a reminiscence of 
Scotland in his accentand manner. A younger broth- 
er served in the Union army and died in the Ander- 
sonville stockade, and an elder brother is still living 
in Kentucky. 

ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.— Disestablishment.—The new movement 
on the part of the Ritualist clergy in favor of separa- 
tion from the State continues to be pushed At a 
meeting in Freemason’s Tavern, the venerable Arch- 
deacon Denison, one of the most typical representa- 
tives of what is best in that party, an old man of 
seventy-one, was there to renounce the views he had 
cherished for a life-time, in proposing a resolution 
‘that the true idea of the Christian Church is opposed 
to its upion with the State.”’ Said the old man, with 
real pathos, ‘‘God judge me in His mercy. It is no 
figure of speech nor any expression of overwrought 
feeling which makes me say that, if it might have 
been so, I would rather be in my grave than here 
to-night. Being spared to live I am here.” 

He pronounced the experiment of English State 
Episcopacy to be a failure in every aspect. “Ireland,” 
said he, ‘tit never had, Scotland it never had; it has 
lost three parts of Wales, and half of England. Tried, 
therefore, by the test of success, it is a failure; com- 
pared in its practical outcome with the Scripture ideal 
of a Christian Church, it is equally condemned.” 

“Simoniacal Evasions.” With the axe lying thus 
at the root of the tree, it is of comparatively less in- 
terest to observe the effort made im Parliament to lop 
away some of its most overgrown abuses. Mr. Leatham 
has moved, in the House of Commons, a resolution 
valling for more stringent remedial measures against 
‘*‘simoniacal evasions of the law and other scandals 
and abuses connected with the exercise and disposal 
of private patronage in the Church of England.” In 
a temperate and powerful speech, he exposed some 
of the abuses which make the English establishment 
a stench in the nostrils of Christendom. The laws 
evaded are those which forbid paying money for the 
presentation to a vacant living; and which forbid a 
clergyman to pay money for the next presentation to 
a living not yet vacant; and which require of the 
clergyman about to be installed, an oath that he has 
bnot gained his pTace by any corrupt transaction. 
Notwithstanding these provisions, it appears that at 
least 2,000 livings, or nearly one-fourth of the whole 
saleable patronage of the Church, are in the market 
for sale or exchange. The solemn oath against simony 
is frequently a perjury on the lips of the clergyman. 

Perhaps the most frequent and most flagrant eva- 
sion of the law is when a living falls vacant, and, in 
order that it may bring a better price, the oldest and 
most infirm man who can be found is put in, and the 
living advertised with a glowing description of his 
age and infirmities. An incumbent so introduced is 
known to the trade in church-livings as a “‘ warming- 
pan.” In St. Ervan’s, in Cornwall, a clergyman 
named Cox was presented, who was “barely able to 
sit up in a chair.” When he was taken there for in- 


duction, he had to be supported up the aisle by two 





persons, jelly and wine, or wine aud water, were 








given him at the reading-desk, he was unable to finish 
reading the Thirty-nine Articles, and he died before 
the sale could be legally carried out. 

All these things the bishops have no power what- 
ever to prevent. Bishop Magee of Peterborough 
gives a leaf out of his own experience thus: 

**Since I have been a bishop, I have been called upon to 
institute four clergymen, of whom one was paralytic; an- 
other so aged and infirm that, on the ground of his age and 
infirmity, he asked me for leave of perpetual abserce from 
the important parish to which I had just ing:ituted him; a 
third was a reclaimed drunkard, who was presented to a 
benefice situated only a few miles from the scene of his for- 
mer intemperance; the fourth had resigned a public office 
sooner than face a charge of the most horrible immorality, 
the truth of which be did not dare to deny to me. In each of 
these cases the facts were perfectly well known to the re- 
spective patrons. As regards every one of these, I was advised 
that T had no legal power to refuse institution.” 

It does not seem to have occurred to the bishop 
that he might refuse to be a party to a revolting 
sacrilege, and suffer the legal consequences. Some- 
how or other such an expedient never does occur to 
the mind of a Chureh of England clergyman, except, 
in rare instances, to a Ritualist. As a body, they lack 
pluck. The old Evangelical party among them died 
longago of wantof pluck, and its remains are allowed 
to continue above ground nowadays in defiance of all 
sanitary laws. The English clergy, as a body, are 
really brave only when it comes to defending cor- 
porate interests or facing an oath against simony. 

Foreign mails bring us the text of the proclamation 
of the Tzar to the Bulgarians on crossing the Danube. 
Even the most intense Russo-phobist must concede 
that the spirit of this proclamation is thoroughly 
Christian. He declares that the aim of Russia is to 
construct not to destroy; that Russian arms will pro- 
tect all Christians from violence; that the life, liberty, 
honor and property of every Christian shall be equally 
protected, whatever his faith; he urges Mussulmans to 
submit to the legitimate requirements of the author- 
ities, become peaceable citizens, and in that case 
promises to protect their property, life, honor. 
Finally, he appeals to the Christians of Bulgaria to 
give the world an example of Christian love; consign 
to oblivion internal dissensions, scrupulously respect 
the legitimete rights of every uationality; unite, 
brothers in religion, in the sentiments of concord and 
brotherly affection, which alone afford the solid basis 
of adlurable edifice. 


FRANCE.—A grand pilgrimage has been arranged to 
Mont St. Michel, a famous and sacred promontory in 
the channel, to witness the crowning of the statue of 
St. Michel in the church on the summit of the rock. 
The Saint, according to the legend, appeared in a 
dream to a Bishop of Coutances, in the eighth cen- 
tury, and directed the buglding of a church on that 
spot. After having been a fortress and a prison, the 
edifice is again devoted to religious worship, and oc- 
cupied by a little company of monks. This pilgrim- 
age is one of the first of the season. During the 
warm months the pilgrimage occupies very much the 
same place in the Roman Catholic system that the 
camp-meeting or religious pic-nic convention does in 
that of American Protestantism ; and with the same 
sort of mingled results. 


IvaLy.—The Antonelli Will Case, scandalous rumors 
of which began to circulate immediately after the 
death of the great Cardinal, has actually come on for 
trial before a civil court at Rome. At the opening of 
the case the Countess Lauretta Lambertini came for- 
ward, and, declaring herself the daughter of the de- 
funct Cardinal, impugned the validity of his will, 
and in che absence of legitimate children claimed the 
whole of the property, estimated at many millions of 
francs. Witnesses have been summoned, and the trial 
wiil proceed after a short delay. 


GERMANY.—The Issue between Orthodoxy and Ra- 
tionalism. Dr. Hegel, the President of the Branden- 
burg Consistory of the Established Church of Prussia, 
having resigued in consequence of the numerous at- 
tacks made upon the orthodox spirit in which he 
administered his office, the Emperor has requested 
hin to remain in office, assuring him that he himself 
strictly adheres to the tenets of the Apostles’ Creed. 
Since the publication of this letter, the Consistory of 
the Established Church has summoned before it two 
of the leaders of the Rationalist party in the church, 
Pastor Rhode and Licentiate Hoxssbach of Berlin, call- 
ing upon them to give account of their doctrine. But 
the organ of the Protestantenverein, the representa- 
tive association of the Rationalist party, claims that 
in the late church elections that party has got the 
advantage, as the composition of the approaching 
Provincial Synods will show. The question at issue 
in the approaching sharp contention is not between 
different types of Christian theology, but over the 
rudiments of the Christian religion set forth in the 
Apostles’ Creed, which the Rationalistic party claims 
should no longer be required to be read in the church 
services. 

Death of Bishop Ketteler.—The late Bishop of May- 
ence was the Dupanloup of the German bishops. He 
believed formerly in the reconciliation of the church 
with liberty and civilization. In the Vatican Council 
he vigorously opposed the definition of the Infallibi'- 
ity dogma as inopportune. But once adopted, he 
submitted completely, and, so far as we know, was 
never heard to say a liberal word afterwards. 
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Financial. 








From Monday, July 16, to Saturday, 
July 21. 


Financial Quotations—Gold,— 


Monday. Wednesday, Saturday 
July 16, July 18. July 21. 
Gold (highest) ..... 1054¢ .cccoes WSK .ceceeee 10B% 
Legal Tenders..... 94.91 ..ccocc. 90.91 secocee W491 


(Most of these figures indicate the highest nomina 
8.) 


Sixes, 1881. r....... 
Sixes, 1881. ¢.... 


lls 
1124 


coccoee LIL 
. ee 11 





cosetes 1am 























eae Ge. '83..... 41 N.Y. 66. C.L. 1878... — 
Se. '86..... 41 N.Y. tig. GR. 1887... — 
= 8s. '86..... 41 N.Y. fis, G.C. 1887... — 
do Rs, ’S8.... 41 N.Y. 68. G.L, 1883... — 
do 8s, "92 asses 24 N.Y. 68, G.L., 1891... 119 
do Sa, 2 «ONLY. fi, GL. 1Rv2. . 119 
Ark. tis, tunded eocce 2 N.Y. ts, G.L. be ly 
do 78. L.R-A&Ft8.> 5 N.Y. 58. G.L. 1876... — 
do 78.M.&L.K... 5 17 
4078. L.R.P.B.AN, 5 1734 
do 78. M. O. & R.. i) 65 
do 7s, at. ¢.&... 5 65 
Connecticut ts. ft 45 
(7a. fs. 45 
10 . nd 9 
do 7s, ind’ sone oO oes on 
40 78. g0ld oonds 108 N.C.N.bds.. J.&J... — 
Indiana os..... eeee N.C..N.B.. A.&O0.... 9 
Ill. coup. ts, '%7..... — N.C.. 8.7., Clasa il... 2 
lil. 68. coup, ‘coal a do ao Rous. = 
lil. War loan....... 100 do S00 2 
Kentucky tis....... , 100 UL een 104 
Louisiana 68 ......, 43 ee, oo 110 
do 68,N.B.... 45 Rhode island 6s.... 107 
do N.FLD. 40 South Carolina ta.. 38 
do Penite’try. 40 do fs,Jan.&Ju. 37 
ao 68, L.B 40 do 68. Apr.& Oc. 37 
do 8s, L.B.. vu do F’g 37 
do 88, L.B., 1875 40 45 
do ss. 1900...... — 45 
do 78, consol’ a. 784 40 78 Of L88H..... 38 
Mich. tie, '78- 79... 100 do Non-fund.b. 134 
do 6a, 1883. 105 Tenn. ts, old........ 43% 
do 7s. '9., : 110 10 6s, new....... 4356 
Missour' 4s. 76... a0 68, new ser... 45% 
ao 68. '77..... ae 100 Va, 68, old . . 
ao 6s. "78. 100% ao o.b.. 
L’g bds.due 82to" 1) ih 4 ao n.b.. 
Fanding b. '94-5.... l06% 40 consol 
Asvium or U.d. '92.. Ii 05% 40 ex. mat.coup 64 
H. & St.J., due ’s6.. 10544 do eonsol., 2d se. 40 
H. Sse Doe Breccocee 1055 do deferred...... 5 
N.Y. Reg. By Lace = D. of Co. 3. 658 1924... — 
N.Y.C. B'yv Loan _ do smal) b. aaa 
N.Y. 6s. C. B. L _ do Regis.... ome 
N.Y. 66, U.L. 1877... — 
Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 3 da 
London prime bankers, 4.55a4.56 4.86 Kees: oy 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 





For the week ending July 21, 1877. 


BKutter.—Receipts for the week were 3i,01¢ 
packages. Exports were 11,600 packages. River 
pails and creameries and al! State butter is in‘light 
receipt and quick taken ata slight advance. There 
were sales of creamery tubs at 24@%5c., lots of fir- 
kins and tubs from Southern tier of counties at 20 
@22c.,and Welsh through by ice cars sold 20@2Ic. 
in line, and some selections sold 22c. Fine West- 
ern creamery aod dairy make arrived very spar- 
ingly, and was quickly taken at about same prices 
as State. At the close there is a scarcity of fine 
State and Western butter, and prices are firm. with 
a@ tendency to outside rates. There was good in- 
quiry for low grade butter from exporters and 
packers. We quote: Fine fresh creamery make, 
25@25c.; fine high-flavored dairy make, 20@23c.; 
fair to good fresh butter, 1:@20c.; fresh Western 


mill butter, 15@18c.; common Western butter, 
12@14e. 
Cheese.— Receipts for the week, 131,912 boxes. 


Exports, 117,307 boxes. Gold, 105%. Cable, 54s. 
Past week was the largest business ever done here 
in cheese ; prices were advanced fully \c. per Ib. 
over last week's rates,and there was good lively 
trade and receipts well cleared. Wequote: Finest 
factory, 10\@llec., fair to good factory, %@10c.; 
partly skimmed cheese, 5@8c. 

Eggs.—Hardly enough arriving to supply the 
demand, and prices are advanced i@2c. per doz. 
since our last. We quote: Fresh State and Penn. 
eggs per doz. i8@19c. 

Live Poultry.—Chickens, per |b., 16@18e., Fowis 
12@13c.; roosters, 6@8c.; turkeys, Li@lic. Ducks, 
per pair, 0@75c. 

Beeswax.—G 00d export inquiry at 0@3ic. 

Beans.—Good export. Inquiry for marrows, 
at quotations. Mediums, very quiet. We quote: 
Marrows, per bush., $3.50@3.70c.; mediums, $2.70@ 
2.80e. 

Dried Apples.—No business doing. Quotations 
nominal. Quarters, 4%@5c.; sliced, 4@5c. 





FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS bought and sold 
in amounts to suit investors: also, Geld, 
Silver and foreign coins: Deposits received 
in Currency or Gold, and interest allowed 
on Balances: Special attention paid to In- 
vestment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds. 





First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types, “Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
7 Printong Presses, etc. Blocas fur Eogravers. 
Patt. ern Letters for Mechinies. 6 
VANDEKBURGH, WELLS 


10 Fulton and 16 and 18 D»teh sts.. “~S Sore 








JULY INVESTMENTS. 


7. & and 10 Per Cent. 
CITY AND COUNTY BONDS. 


Also other First-Class Securities Paying 
10 to 15 Per Cent. 
For sale at desirable prices by 


Albert H. Nicolay & Co., 


No. 43 PINE ST... NEW YORK, 
B.—Investment Securities our spe otalty 26 years. 


The Safe Deposit Co, 


OF NEW YORK, 
(THE FIRST ESTABLISHED IN THE WORLD.) 


FRANCIS H. JENKS, Pres’t. 
140, 142 & 146 Breadway, cor. Liberty St. 
RENTS SAFES IN ITS BURGLAR-PROOF 
VAULTS; ($15 to $200 per annum); also 
Receives Special Deposit, 

UNDER GUARANTEE, 
BONDS, STOCKS, MORTGAGES WITH 
BOND, WILLS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
VALUABLE PAPERS. 
($14 a year on $1,000 of Bo nds, oratenth of 1 pr. et.) ) 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER 80UTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 
Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs, etc.,on Commin- 
sien. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as s00n as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 

NEw YORK. 
Aiso are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,”’ Catskil) 
Mountain and other creameries. 
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BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS, TS. 


Something New 


IN W. ALL | PAPER! 


WASHABLE PAPERS, can be washed with 
soap and water. Is superior to painted walis. Call 
and examine for yourself. Also the largest as- 
sortment of fine Mica, Damask, Satin, and orai- 


WALL PAPER 


and FRESCO BORDERS in the city, comprising 

all the Eastlake Designs. Also a large Stock of 

Window Shades and Fixtures, Tassels, 

Picture Cord, Etc., at the Lowest Prices. 
The Washable Papers are FOR SALE ONLY by 

GEORGE BELFORD, 

House, Sign and Fresco Painter and Paper Hanger. 
506 Fulton Street, 506 

Between Bond St. and Hanover Place, Brooklyn, 

THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 








MANAGED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau, 
29 Concord Street, between Fulton 

Wasbington Streets, Brooklyn. 
Family helo of all kinds. We do not promise 
perfection, but try to select good women for do- 
mestic service without regard to nationality or 
religion. N.B.—Wet Nurses supplied. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Giass Goods, Majolica 
Wedgweod and Fayence Ware. A fine as. 
sortment of Clocks, Brenzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and No. 146 “tate Street, Chicago. 


and 











R.H. Macy & Co. 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES RECEIVED 
BY EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE, 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON, %c., + ypreieeec tata 
_ MEE oF. ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, N. Y. 





R.H.Macy &Co. 


WILL CLOSE THEIR ESTABISHMENT 


At 12 O’CLOCK NOON 


ON SATURDAYS THROUGHOUT JULY 
AND AUGUST. 
MTH ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE. 


‘Diseases of the Eye, 


400 operations for cataract have been per- 
formed at the E)mira Surgical Institute (an insti 
tution for the treatment of Eye Diseases), by 
Dr. Up de Graff. Send for The Bistoury,—a meda- 
ical journal, giving results in last 50 cases. Ad- 
dress: Thad 8. | U p de Graff, M.D., Elmira, N. a 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, 
Mechanical Surgical Appliances. 
REMOVAL. 

oo E. D. HUDSON bas removed to 1291 Broad- 

ay, &8.W. cor. 3id St.. New York. Apparatus for 
United Fractures, Paralysis, Spinal ana Hip Joint 
seases, Club Foot, ete. Award at Paris Expo- 
sition, 1867; International Exhibition, Philadel- 
hia, 1816, aod International Society for Reiief of 
ounded Suldiers and Sailors, Pari 


















ADVERTISING RATES. 
INBIde PAROS .......cececveeserececes - 0.50 per line 
Inside middle page.. cceccccoces 0.75 
Outside page....... ° coscccccccccss OR | 





Reading Notices......cccccsccceses coos $1.00 per line. 
Agate measure, fourteen lines to the inch. 
DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 
INSERTIONS. 


Five per ct. on Two; Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen; 
Twenty-five per ct. on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Bills payable monthly. 

All advertisements sent oy parties not known to 
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Murder in the First Degree is generally 
brought to light, but thousauds of quiet murders, 
of which the world never hears, are committed by 
the aoministration of wrovug medicines. The dys- 
peptic, the bilious, the fever-ridden, the rheu- 
matic, are too often poisoned with deadly drugs, 
when the persistent use of 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


with proper precautions as to diet and regimen, 
would inevitably hive worked a speedy and thor- 
ough cure. In kidney diseases, bowel complaints, 
fevers, nervous paroxysms, and all other ailments 
that reduce the strength and vital power of the 
system, sustain, refresh, purify, cleanse, and regu- 
late it with this invaluable saline remedy. Sold 
by all druggists. 


Washington Lithia Well, 


BALLSTON SPA, N.Y. 


The water of the Washtngton Lithia Well, 
of Ballston Spa, N. Y., contains more Lithia than 
any other Minera! Spring in the country, and is 
pronounced by Physicians t) be one of the best 
known remedies for Kidney Diseases, Liver Com- 
plaints, Dyspepsia, and all disarrangements of the 
stomach and Bowels; and has been successfully 
used tn cases of Stone in the Bladder. For dis- 
eases of women incident to middle age. it is a safe 
and reliable remedy. The water is most efficacious 
whep taken in the morning, and before meals. 

It is carefully bottled, and securely packed for 
transportation, in goed containing 4 dozen pint 
botties. Price SS per case. +f —_ ae 
by JOHN MATTHEWS, 333 E. 26t N. Y., and 
by retail Druggists generally. WASHINGTON 
SPRING CO., Proprietors, Ballston Spa, N. Y. i 








These Paints are in every respect strictly first- 
class,and second to no others in the market in 
purity, richness, and permanency of colour, beauty 


of finish, and durapility. They are prepared ready 
forthe brush in twelve newest shades and stand- 
ard colors, suitable for the tasteful decoration of 
all classes of buildings, inside and out, and forall 
purposes where a perfect protective cuating is re- 
quired. 

Owing to the wonderful covering properties of 
these Paints, the farmer, merchant, and manufac- 
turer can, by their use. preserve and beautify their 
buildings, fences, or other wood and iron work, at 
from one-half to two-thiras of the usual cost of 
other ready mixed paints, or white !ead and lin- 
seed oil. 

THE ASBESTOS PAINTS contain no wa- 
ter, alkali, or other useless or deleterivus ingre- 
dients, such as are used in nearly ali the liquid or 
80 Called chemicai paints, and ure guaranteed to be 
the most durable panne in the worid for outside work. 
Send tor samples 

ASBESTOS ROOF PAINT, for tin and 
shingle roc fs, tron oy = agricultural implements, 
fences cut-buildings, 

A=BESTOS Pike. -PROOF PAINT, 7c. 
per gaiion, white or light tints; for the protection 
of Factories, Bridges, Boiler Rooms, and other 
wooden structures in dunger of ignition from 
sparks, cinders, or flames, and also for preserving 
the class of Outbuildings, Fences, &c,, which are 
usually teft unpainted. 

Roofing, sheathing, Steam Pipe and Boil- 
er Coverings, Ste»m Packing, 

Ali these materials are prepared ready for use, in 
neat and compact form, are suitable for all climates, 
and can be easily applied byanyone. Liberal induce- 
ments to General Merchants, Dealers, and Large Con- 
summers. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUEs, PKICE-LISTS, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
S7 Maiden Lane, New York. 


{ PHIL ADELPHIA BRANCA, 406 Arch St. 
DOWNIE, TRAINER & CO., "Boston. 
Also F. H. WILSON, Baltimore. 

for 18 W- HEMPSTED & CO., Columbus, Ohio. 

+44 iT. 8. & A KIRK WOOD, Chicago. 
sale DY | Mw. M. BUCK & CO., St. Louis. 

Cc. A. PARKER & CO., New Orleans. 

THOMPSON & UPSON, San Brancisco, 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
ACENTS, LOOK AT THIS!! 








Rey. W. H. Daniel’s new and splendid edition of 
MOODY AND HIS WORKS. 
Introduction by President Fowler: 24 full 


page engravings; 500 pages. PMICE $1.25. 
Brought down to date. and will oan anytulog in 
this line. Send for Circulars to American Pub- 
lishing Co Co., Hartford, Ct., Chicago, U., Cino., Ohio 


$5 tod to $20 per day at home. Sampies worth $5 


tree. STINSON & Co., Portland, M 


a2: ur to Agents. Ontjit and 

Shot Gun free, For terms ude 

| ee Worth & Co. oy Ste Louis, alo. 

ASENTS. WANTED 66 sei ine 

est book of Moody and S*nkey. Send 

60c. for complete copy of bo -k and full out 

fit. We have an immense stock of 7 heological and 
a T¥E oooks, all cheap. 

BALS & SONS, 3 Park Pow, New York. 


TEAS, 





Agents wanted in every town in 
the United States. Special rates 
to hotels and large consumers. 
Price-list and terms on applica 





tion to GT. Matthews, Japan 

Tea Warehouse, 73 Barclay S8t.. New York. 
Se WATCHES. Che apest j i the vk own 
orl Sam jd re yents, 
D Vor terms address COU L. TERE CO. « Ciileays 











a week to agents. 1080 samples worth 
ct sent free. Great excitement. W. A. 
-» 10 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


a1n 28 a day sure made by Agents selling 
our mvt, ne Crayons, Picture and 


Chromo Cards. 1°83 samples, worth 

5, sent, pompaid for 85 C outa. Lilustrated Cat 

alogue free, HB BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON 
{Establis} ed 1s, 


Book.”’ — Dr.Chase’s _ 


= eee 
Ee Prop 50810. day 
ei | 


and highly respectable for 


either sex. Send stamp for 
New and Tarilling! Millions Eager | for It!! 


a day at home. Agents wanted. 





Outfit anda 


O'< term® free free. _ TRUI i & CO. , Augusta Maine. 
double ‘ther money selling “Dr. 
Chase’s Improved (#2) Keceipt 








pepe rs or 3. for $1 package 
»y mailore Eprens. No boys 
Wanted. J. F. Ray, Chicago. 


3,000 





By the eminent L. P. Brockett. 
strange social, political, and religious p:cuti- 
aritiesano History of the Kussians and Turks ; cause 


Unfolds the 


of the war, a A interests 4 — 
of Rulers, ete. liu ted, 
address quickly, fil a Pra nD BROS. ° 
733 Sansom St., Philade!phia. 


The Tip re Pa 
ent selling out “READ AND "SE e. 
18 Shee ‘ 
} Penci er * Net of hile 
gant ¢ t ee ve on ttons > 


Biograt hies 
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Lake George Diamond Pin 
gold, Amfethyst Stone Scarf Pir 

Set Rosebud Ear Drops, Ladies Fic 
Ladies Fancy Set Pin & Drops, ¢ 
Goid-plated Wat:h Chain and Se 


The entire Lot sent post-paid for f 

centa, EXTRAOKDINAKY INDUC 
MENTS TO ‘GENTS. J, BRIDE, 
Clinton Place, > York. 


Boys and Cirts 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
printing Cards, Labels, marking clothing, 
ec.: FAMILY PRINTER and complete 
outfit, by mail, for $1, prints 1 line; $3, 

















Slines; $5,5 lines. LIAMOND PRINT- 
ie ING PRESS ond comslate put pt for $7. 
rints 2\gx % ir 





A py 18 #2 
GOLDIN Gac 0. Fort: Hit: 34., teal 


De Your Qwn Printing 


NO EXPENSE, except for ink and paper, after 
procuring GOLDING'S OFFICIAL PRESS and 
outfit for printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Circu- 
lars, ete. Every Business Man should have one 


Outfits from $lup 


Send tw: wo $c. stamps for new Illustrated Catalogue. 


GOLDING & CO., Manuf'rs, Fort- Hill Sq., Deaton. 








Metallic Burial Cases & & Caskets 


are air-tight and indestructible, preserving the 
body for ages, and protecting it from vermin, rep- 
tiles and body snatching. Made inal! sizes. from 
the cheapest to the most expensive. Kept or can 
be proewses by all Undertakers and Sextons. Spe- 
cial attention to orders by Telegraph. Thetr use 
recommended by the Board of Health for funerals 
4 contagious diseases. . RAYMOND MFG. 
U., 406 Pearl St. and 12 New Bowery. New York. 
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PRIVATE INSTRUCTION, OR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


/ VERY earnest request for some hints on the 
t\ education of children has remained long 
unanswered, not through neglect or indifference, 
but from lack of confidence in our own judgment. 
But after much deliberation we come to the con- 
clusion that, if we can do no more, we can at least 
give expression to our earnest sympathy with 
those who have the grave responsibility of decid- 
ing how and by whom as well as where their chil- 
dren shall be educated. We quote a fewsentences 
from the letter: 

“Tam deeply interested in a little girl, frank, warm-hearted, 
impulsive, and overflowing with life and fun. Asshe is an 
only child, ber parents, fearing she will grow old too fast if 
associated entirely with her elders, are anxious that she 
should be thrown into a general companionship with children 
of ber own age and come in contact with all varieties ,of dis- 
position. 

“ Acting on this theory they have placed her in the public 
school in their own town, so that part of her time may still 
be spent at bome. 

“But the teacher is very strict, and with little sympathy 
for the young. She cannot understand what a tax itis for a 
fun-loving, mischievous child to keep still long or constantly 
bear in minda large number of very confusing rules. The 
little girl is by no means perfect, but is very affectionate, 
and we think sincerely wishes to do right. she has always 
been free and open-hearted, having no concealments from 
her parents, but her love of a frosic sometimes is too strong 
for her control., This her teacher calls ‘ willful’ aud ‘ unruly,’ 
and is more severe with her than with the other scholars. 

“The child is very truthful, and once, carrying an excuse 
for being late, she lost it. When she told the teacher she had 
lost her excuse the reply was, ‘ I've heard that story too often 
and it won't go down with me.’ So she punished her severely, 
aud the accusation of deceit cut deeper than the disgrace of 
tLe punishment. 

** Many such instances of what she feels tu be injustice have 
made her unbappy at school, and she pleads hard to be 
allowed to stay at home and study. Her parents grieve for 
her, knowiug how irksome the restraint must be, but think 
this discipline will make her strong. They think if shielded 
too tenderly from trials and hardships in her youth she will 
grow weak-spirited and cowardly. We all love her too much 
to judge correctly, and earnestly desire that you would tell 
us what is the right thing to do.” 

Now we don’t think any one grows strong or 
noble-minded any more readily from being con- 
stantly misunderstood or treated unjustly. With 
the young, the knowledge that justice is not im- 
partially meted out may embDitter the disposition 
and cause them to become hard and unlovely as 
they grow older. 

But whether children are best educated by pri- 
vate instruction or at public schools or seminaries 
is still an unsettled question with many minds. 
Our own early school life was always so very 
pleasant that by experience we cannot sympathize 
with those who tell us of the many disagreeable 
features and trials of their school days. 

We have no doubt that children educated at 
home, under very favorable auspices, are more 
delicate-minced, have more refined manners, and 
are less passionate and unruly than those who are 
wade to ‘‘ rough it” with a large nugnber of chil- 
dren of every variety of disposition. But to in- 
sure the best results from home education, parents 
wust see to it that the tutors and governesses 
have good sense, good judgment, kind hearts, and 
are lenient to faults that spring merely from the 
immaturity of youth. Added to the best of in- 
structors, it is absolutely necessary that he pa- 
rents themselves are neither too indulgent nar too 
severe; that they conscientiousdy atstain from 
interfering with the policy of he sehvol-room, 
unless some flagrant act of over-indulgence or in- 
justice comes under their observation. 

But we doubt if children—particularly boys— 
brought up under the most perfect system of home 
instruc.ion are, when they arrive at mature years, 
as well able to meet future trials or cares, or are 
as self-reliant as those educated in large schools. 
{t is hard to send our children away from howe, 
but if never allowed to mingle with children in 
youth, how will they succeed when called tu take 
their proper place in mature life ? 

We cannot sbut our dear children up in fairy 
palaces all their days, for fear of injury or contam- 
ination. If taught at home, they must have some 
companionship; they go into the streets some- 
times, at all events where they will meet other 
children ; and they are likely to gather good or 
evil faster by contact with transient companions, 
through its very rarity, than it it was a part of 
their everyday life. 

But at howe, or in public institutions, one is not 
always certain$that the teachers under whose care 
our children are temporarily placed, in their 








modes of teaching, or in their moral training, will 
be all that we expected. Indeed, it sometimes 
happens that those from whom we hoped the 
most beneficial influences have instilled into the 
young minds committed to their care much that 
will be very injurious. How to judge what will 
be in all respects the best is a hard question to 
solve. Both at home and in schools many evils 
lurk unseen and unsuspected; and when the 
parents look back, after their children reach 
maturity, there is often much that they see too 
late might hav been better planned. 

But in either case parents need to keep vigilant 
watch to ward off evils that may sprivg up from 
unwise teaching, or from the wild spirits of child- 
hood, or, worse than all, contact with unsafe 
characters among their schoolmates. One thing 
they must always bear in mind, namely, that 
nothing can be more injurious to children or un- 
just to their teachers than for parents to listen to 
complaints from either teacher or children with- 
out hearing both sides. They must take great 
care that there is no false accusation, no unjust 
punishment. 

We know a little girl—bright, smart, full of the 
most honorable intentions—who is in a fair way 
to be ruined by over-strictness—injustice we call 
it—on the part of the home governess. The parents 
see this and are distressed ; but fear to protest or 
insist on a different management, lest the child 
be more injured by the interference than by the 
governess’s arbitrary and severe management. 

It is difficult every way. There will be hard 
places all through life for our children, and there 
is such a variety of characters even in the children 
of the same family, that no one rule will apply to 
all. Parents grope their way through many dark 
places, as they bring their children from the 
cradle to waturity, and none so wuch as parents 
bave need of an abiding faith in the heavenly 
Father's strength and willingness to be always 
near, if they only trust him; *‘ going before them 
in a pillar of clond, to lead them by day; and 
by night in a pillar of fire to give them light.” 

RECEIPTS. 
LAPLANDERS FOR BREAKFAST, 

Three eggs, three cups sweet milk, one spoonful 
of melted butter, three cups of flour, a little salt. 
Beat well together and bake in iron moulds.— 
[Home Cook Book. 

FRIED OMELET. 

Three eggs, two gills milk, two tablespoonfuls 
flour, a little salt and pepper. Fry on a hot 
griddle.—| Home Cook Book. 

EXCELLENT GINGER SNAPS. 
One pint molasses, one tablespoonful ginger, 


one cup of butter. Put these together and let’ 


them boil up once, cool, then add two even tea- 
spoonfuls of soda, and flour enough to roll out 
thin. 

SUGAR COOKIES (VERY GOOD). 

One cup butter, two of sugar, three eggs, five 
cups flour, two tablespoonfuls of sour milk (or if 
sweet milk, add two teaspoonfuls cream tartar 
sifted in the flour), one small teaspoonful soda, 
and spice to suit the tas e. Bake quick. 


The Wittle Folks. 


THE BIG-HEADED MEDICINE-MAN. 


By Irvine L. BEMAN. 











HE North American Indians, especially the 
Algonquin tribes, were exceedingly super- 
stitious in regard to deformed persons, deeming 
them divine in some sense, or in league with the 
Great Spirit. Many of the “medicine men,”— 
“manitousiou,”—among those tribes were hunch- 
backed, club-footed, hare-lipped, or something of 
the kind. Red Jacket, a famous Seneca chief, 
had a brother who was considered a prophet be- 
eause deformed. Elskatawa, twin brother of 
Tecumseh, and the most renowned of all Shaw- 
anese medicine men, did not belong to the regular 
priestly family of the tribe, but assumed his office 
‘* because the Great Spirit gave him six toes on 
each foot and six fingers on each hend.” 

Enos Owen was a deformity belonging to a fam- 
ily of pioneer whites. His father and brothers 
were stalwart and athletic, engaging in all the 
struggles of their times; but Enos was a dwarf. 
He used to say of himself that he was all ‘‘ under- 
standing,” for at the age of thirty his head and 
feet were as large as other men’s, while his body 
was like a childof twelve. He had the mind nec- 








essury to endow a first class man, but his shrunken 
frame made him dependent and incapable. 

In the year 1782, in a night attack by the In- 
dians, Enos found himself dragged out of bed in 
the darkness, and instead of having his big head 
tomahawked and scalped, he was tied in a gang 
of captured women and children and marched off 
into the northwest wilderness. A summer of 
bondage followed in the Indian towns, probably 
somewhere in the Wabash or Maumee country. 

But he made the best of it, acquiring quite a 
smattering of the red people’s language, and con- 
ducting himself so admirably according to their 
notions as to become a general favorite with sach- 
em, squaw aud pappoose. 

No doubt the Indian superstition regarding de- 
formed persons had much to do with the respect 
aud kindness shown him by the savages, and he 
was not slow to take advantage of their bigotry 
by the use of every superior art and power known 
to him asa white wan. The Indians called him 
‘*Ge-che nin-de-ba me-dah,”—'‘* big-headed medi- 
cine-man.” 

And, furthermore, they knew he could neither 
escape to his home nearly two hundred wiles dis- 
tant nor do any harm if he remained in their 
villages. Therefore he was gradually liberated 
from every species of control and went and came 
as he chose. 

Most of his time was passed among the lads at 
their games, or in learning Indian lore of vener- 
able chiefs too old to join the hunt or the war 
party. 

But he took particular care also to so associate 
with the able-bodied warriors as to keep himself 
posted in passing events and plans for new cam- 
paigns. Thus he heard of the attack on a block- 
house, the destruction of a flat-boat on the Ohio, 
the scalping of a farmer in his field and the cap- 
ture of school children by the road side ; and also 
the reverses that befeil the red-men at the hands 
of the whites. 

He contrived to place his ears within hearing of 
a council of war that occurred in the autumn, and 
comprehended enough of the sonorous speeches 
to know that the tribe were about to send an 
army on the war-path. 

How he wished then that he had the strength 
of other men, to fly to the settlements and spread 
the alarm. 

At length the usual message arrived from the 
chief selected to lead the expedition,—‘* Let the 
braves keep their shoes ready to join the warriors ;” 
and Enos’s heart sickened at thought of the cruel- 
ties that were about to fall somewhere along the 
line of the settlements. With a man’s spirit but 
a child’s strength he chaffed at his inability to do 
anything to avert the bloody blow. And he pon- 
dered and grieved over the matter until he was 
wrought up to decide upon some expedient by 
which to warn his countrymen. But how, aud 
where, and by whom ? 

There were scores of frontier points where the 
whites were exposed, and which one of these 
was to be attacked was known only to the chief 
in command, and he dwelt in a distant village. 
So that whatever Enos should undertake would 
depend on guess-work and might be even hun- 
dreds of miles out of the way. 

But, ‘*‘ where there’s a will there’s a way,” and 
adopting Miles Standish’s motto, ‘‘If you want any 
thing well done doit yourself,” he resolved to wait 
the departure of the warriors, and, haunting their 
steps until he knew where they meant to strike, 
give the alarm at the last moment. To be sure 
such a venture would involve perhaps greater en- 
durance than he possessed ; but he could do no 
more than perish in the effort, which was only 
what would befall the settlers if he did not warn 
them. And should the Indians discover him on 
their trail, he believed their superstition respect- 
ing his deformity would save him from their 
vengeance. 

At length the night of the final war-dance and 
pow-wow came and passed, and early in the mor 
ning the painted, blood-thirsty band departed. 

Enos witnessed the scene and tben returned into 
the wigwam where he lodged, only to emerge at 
the rear and disappear in the dense forest that 
skirted the Indian village on that side. Half an 
hour later he might have been seen gliding like a 
shadow along the train of the marching red-skins. 
No wild animal was ever more alert than he 
against surprise. His eyes and ears had need to 
look and listen every way at once lest some war- 
rior who had lagged bebind or loitered by the side 
of the trail should discover him. 

For five hard days he kept the path, eating nuts 
and roots and sometimes finding a morsel dropped 
by the Indians, 
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Oveasionally he caught a glimpse of the object 
of his pursuit, but always taking care not to be 
seen in turn. At the close of each day when the 
savages made their camp for the night he crept 
within hearing, and thus gleaned some informa- 
tion concerning their plans. 

The story seems incredible that any person, and 
especially an invalid, should succeed without de- 
tection in dogging the steps of two or three hun- 
dred of the wildest and wariest warriors that ever 
took the war-path; but the writer is sketching 
history, not fiction, confirmed by abundant per- 
sonal testimony. 

On the fifth day of the march, soon after break- 
ing camp the savages crossed a stream by a ford 
where the current was too deep and rapid for 
Enos to follow. And fortunate was it that he 
could not. Watching from a thicket, he saw the 
Indians turn down the stream and he followed op 
the opposite shore, venturing even nearer than 
when on their direct trail; but not knowing 
whither their route led, and the river becoming 
broader and stronger at every mile, he thought 
himself defeated and his pursuit during these 
weary days a lost effort. 

As the day advanced, however, he began to 
perceive indications that white men had been 
there before him. The axe goes always in the van 
of civilization in a wooded country; and marks 
of the axe became frequent as night drew near. 
Soon, across a great bend in the valley that 
cradled the stream, Enos saw several miles ahead 
that sure signal of the pioneer’s presence,—the 
smoke of a burning fallow. And what was the 
exhausted fellow’s joy to discover that it was on 
the same side of the water with himself; now he 
felt that in not being able to cross in the morning 
Providence was helping him, and courage lent 
new strength to his feeble frame. He also readily 
guessed out the object of the Indians in taking 
the more wild and rugged side of the stream,—it 
was to avoid being discovered by the whites until 
they had approached near enough to surprise 
the block-house of the settlement. 

As the shadows began to drop down on the 
woods and water, there were multiplied evidences 
of civilized people not far distant. And now he 
knew by the movements of the savages that they 
were seeking a camp, and soon they disappeared 
in a Darrow ravine thickly grown with hemlocks. 
Here doubtless they would pass most of the night 
and attgck the settlement at daybreak. This was 
the usual method of Indians in such expeditions, 
and it was no great display of wisdom for Enos to 
guess out their intentions. 

Waiting opposite their halting place until dark- 
ness sheltered him, he stole down to the river's 
edge and saw their fires under the low-bending 
hemlocks not twenty rods away. But the camp 
was very quiet as compared with former nights, 
another proof of proximity to the whites. 

Now if he had strength enough left to reach the 
settlement his object would be accomplished. 

Stealthily he crept away from the vicinity of 
the red-skins, and following the water pushed on 
as best he could toward those whom he sought to 
warn and save. But ah, whata night march was 
that for Enos! His moccasins were worn to 
strings, his big feet were blistered and swollen, 
and bis big head ached with the effects of weari- 
ness and hunger. He was almost ready to drop 
to the ground. Another day of such hardships 
would have put an end to his ability to track the 
savages. 

At length, ashe limped and struggled on his ears 
were saluted by the barking of a dog. This was 
the signal he longed for, and he pressed his way 
directly toward it. Soon he came so near as to 
greatly excite the animal, and he expected its 
furious barking would presently arouse its master ; 
nor was he mistaken. In a moment he heard a 
low voice addressed to the dog, and then the 
creature was still. 

Now Enos called out, and his voice and words 
being recognized as belonging to a white man or 
boy he was at once welcomed into the cabin. 

Before the firelight within he gave his name, 
briefly told the story of his captivity, and how he 
had come to approach the settlement thus at mid- 
night. 

Of course the first result of his revelations was 
to send the alarm along the valley and prepare 
the people for defense. 

The women and children were hurried into the 
blockhouse, and the men, though but a handful, 
armed for battle, and arranged an ambush at the 
spot where, owing to the conformity of the banks, 
the Indians would be most likely to cross the 
river, 

In the meantime poor Enos was fed, his blisters 





were dressed, and he was enabled to obtain a few 
hours’ sleep. 

At daybreak came the enemy as was anticipated. 

A few shots were exchanged, when, discovering 
the advantages of the whites, the savages drew 
back under shelter of the bank and a parley en- 
sued. But there being no interpreter on either 
side, Enos volunteered his services. 

Now appeared the superstition of the Indian 
nature, 

With a few words explaining to the chiefs that 
he was about to take bis post where he could talk 
with both sides, the dwarf walked out midway 
between whites and red men, very near and in 
plain view of both. 

As he came in sight of the Indians their amaze- 
ment seerned to know no bounds. Scores of them 
ejaculated in alarm, ‘‘ Ge-che nin-de-ba me-dah !” 
and by gestures peculiar to their religious cere- 
monies indicated their confusion. 

He instantly recognized the state of their feel- 
ings, and was not slow to avail himself of it. 

He told them the Great Spirit had brought him 
from the distant village in order to defeat their 
bloody purposes ; which was true, considering his 
feebleness and the length of the journey. 

He warned them to return home, or Manito 
would be offended and destroy them ; which again 
was true, for it cannot be that the Great Spirit 
takes pleasure in carnage, and from the advan- 
tages of the whites and the proximity of reinforce- 
ments the overthrow of the savages was probable. 

But, to shorten the story, it may be stated that 
the prudence of the Indians overbalanced their 
valor, and they retreated without scalp or spoil ; 
and it was subsequently ascertained that the 
whole force returned demoralized to their distant 
villages. 

But they were disgraced in the estimation of 
the tribe, and their fruitless campaign was called 
in derision ‘‘ the battle of the big-headed medicine- 
man.” 





THE PATCHWORK PARTY. 


YHERRY season over and no bones broken! 
There’s cause for thankfulness, and we'll say 
nothing of torn clothes—even Jessie’s; a girl’s right 
to climb a fruit tree is just as good as a boy’s. My 
own opinion is that an old orchard with stone fences 
round it is as good a gymnasium as can be found. But 
I wouldn’t advise any one to go to sleep in a tree, as 
the little Pennsylvania boy did last week. 

Even he was not hurt, but his friends could not 
imagine what had happened when dinner time vame 
and no one was there to sit in his chair. At last some 
one saw his hat on the ground in the orchard, and 
right straight above it slept Johnny. 


Poor old Carlo! how he dees hate churning day. It 
would be funny if it were not sad to see how he runs 
off down the hill, with just one look over his shoulder, 
when he sees the chain brought out to hold him in his 
place while he plods along wearily for no reason that 
he knows of. I suppose he thinks it is to punish him 
for some crime. Long ago in England little dogs 
were used in the kitchens to keep the meat in motion 
while it slowly roasted before the fire, and I don’t 
suppose they understood it any better than Carlo 
does the dairy business. They were called “ turn- 
spits’? (not Spitz), and one kind of terrier keeps the 
name yet, though now the spit is turned in another 
way. * 

‘““Which reminds me,’ says Willie, ‘‘ of an account 
I saw yesterday of an English and an Irish Roasting- 
jack. I cut it out of the paper and here itis. Shall 
{ read it?” 

By all means. 

‘“** English papers of recent date describe a monster 
aparatus for roasting meat just constructed for the 
kitchen of Eaton Hall, the seat of the Marquis of 
Westminster. This jack is 2? feet in length. The mo- 
tive-power is water, which is conveyed from the 
cistern to the water-wheel by a % inch pipe. The 
wheel is 4 feet in diameter, and 5 inches in breadth, 
and it sets in motion six horizontal and four vertical 
spits. Over the wheels which communicate motion 
to the spits are five oil boxes. The jack is capable of 
cooking about a ton of meat. It is entirely under 
the control of the cook, who can regulate its speed 
by simply turning a water tap. The wheel will be 
enclosed ina glass case, and surmounted by an arch 
in ornamental brickwork. 

“* But even this is not so large as the spit in the ban- 
queting-hall of ancient Tara. It is described in an old 
manuscript, which says that it was composed of iron 
and wood, and had ‘twice nine wheels on its axles, 
that 1t might turn the faster; and there were thirty 
spits out of it, and thirty spindles, and thirty hooks, 
and it was as rapid as the rapidity of a stream in turn- 
ing; and thrice nine spits, and thrice nine cavities 
(pots), and one spit for roasting, and one wing used to 
set it in motion.”” The household of the Irish King 
for whom so largea jack was needed numbered about 





a hundred souls, for whose daily meal two cows, twu 
pigs, and two salted hogs were cooked.’ 

**l would like to know whether this spit was worked 
by dog- or water-power. Wouldn’t you?’ 


** DEAR PATCHWORK: I read that story in the Fourth 
of July Union about ladies going around alone, aud I 
didn’t know but you would like to hear how I went, 
so I thought I would tell you about our Centennial 
trip. 

“We were expecting to gv with an uncle who lives 
in Maine, but as we live in Connecticut we couldn't 
manage to make the time of ourarrivals agree exactly, 
and had to go all the way alone too. Mamma is u 
widow with two children—my sister and I—so we 
hadn’t any papa to go with us, but she got two of her 
lady friends to do so, and we had a real nice time. 
We didn’t go quite on the ‘Independence’ plan 
though, for there was a gentleman we knew on the 
train who was very kind to us; and we needed some- 
body a little, for we got there in the middle of the 
night and the hotels were nearly all full. We met our 
uncle a few days after. CARRIE. 

“P.S.—I am just fifteen, and if that makes me too 
old to write to you forgive it, and don’t put it mm.” 

We are delighted to hear from you. Was your 
uncle the gentleman who took such pleasure in look- 
ing at the Main Building, because he knew his State 
would not allow itself to be outdone by any? As for 
being too old, don’t say anything of that kind to your 
grandmother. 


Hurrah for the boy who did not like to write! It 
all depends on whether you have something to say, 
and say itatonce. I wonder if he will meet any real 
live Indians, dressed in ‘‘Three Feathers.”’ I don’t 
believe they will hurt our boy, and maybe he will 
like them better when he sees them. 

** DEAR PATCHWORK: I don’t believe any of your 
grandchildren has traveled more than Frank for his 
age. Don’t you know, he came to see you the first 
Fourth of July we had him? That was the first trav- 
eling he ever did, for he never was out of doors before. 
Well, next Fourth of July he was on the river Rhine, 
and there was only one American flag to be seen, only 
think! Next he was in New Jersey, and next he was 
here on the Missour: river. That’s all he’s had. We were 
awful dusty when we came to St. Paul, and the 
storms had broken the water-works so we couldn't 
get bathed. I was kind o’ sorry—but ain’t it awful 
when Jane puts soap in your eyes and water in your 
ears? Then we came part way in a stage that looked 
like a charcoal wagon and the road was so rough we 
were sea-sick, and the driver broke up a “ ’bus”’ there 
that same afternoon, he said; but no one was hurt 
‘cause no one was in the “’bus.’’ Then we came to 
the boat, and the mosquitoes were awful, and when 
we started we met the boat that had General Custer 
on board and a lot more soldiers; they are all dead, 
you know, and if I meet any Indians won't I give it 
to them! The name of the boat was the ‘‘ Rosebud."’ 
No more at present from GEORGE LANGLEY.” 





Uujsles. 





ABBREVIATIONS. 
1. behead and syncopate a large bird, and leave a long time. 
2. Behead and syncopate a mineral] substance and leave part 
of a foot. 
3. Behead and syncopate a napain, and leave a strange bird. 
4. Behead and syncopate a number of fish, and leave refresh- 
ing. 
5. Behead and syncopate an a.tempt and leave a place of 
defense. ALEX. 
A HIDDEN VIAwOND PUZZLE. 
Hard hot-headed hero. 
His mistake was easier to discover than to remedy. 
The signal was no sooner given than on rushed General 
Grant with his men. 
Strange voices were heard and presently there was a general 
scattering of the party. 


Every enlister eagerly enrolled. Dorry DIME. 


A DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
An aromatic plant. 
A girl’s name. 
One who wrote fables. 
Something found in the sea. 
An opening. 
Toe initials and finals each pawe a tree. 


TIMOTHY SEED. 
A WorD SQUARE. 
A perfume. 
On top. 
A song. 


Unuerstand. AGNES LEE. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


Down. Across. 
In flower. In art. 
A tree. To do wrong. 
A fish, To swim. 
A shred. A kind of cup. 
In root. In nature. Eva. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY IL 
Abbreviations.—1. Enamel, pame. 2. Closet, lose. 
4. Scribe, crib. 5. Events, vent, 6. Prompt, romp. 
8. Clouds, loud. 
A Riddie.—Clove, love, glove, clover. 
4 Diamond Puzze.— Cc 


3. Stowe, tow, 
7. Showy, how. 


BOW 
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Farm and Garden. 





THE TENT ON THE LAWN. 
By Wa. Hoyt COLEMAN. 





Tue friends in the ** Union” parlor are 
having a fine talk about ‘* How to Spend 
the Summer.”’ If there is no objection 
we will chat awhile under the old 
cherry tree in the garden upon a feat- 
ure of summer life not yet mentioned, 
though it may be one that Gail Hamil- 
ton means to treat of in ‘*‘ How to Stay 
at Home Without Grumbling.”’ But 
Miss H. will pardon an old pupil for 
speaking without permission, just this 
once, 

Whittier has sung of the ** Tent on the 
Beach ;"’ let us praise in prose the * Tent 
on the Lawn.” Lawns are not made to 
look at, alone. Perfect in color and in 
cutting they may be, but their chief 
charm is in forming a background or a 
setting for something else. A croquet 
party, a group of children frolicking on 
the sward, a cat or dog scampering 
about—anything that is alive—adds an 
element to the picture that flower beds 
and statues cannot impart. 

Now a tent is not alive, but it suggests 
life, especially to the mind of an active 
boy. Soldier-life, hunter-life, gypsy- 
life, robber-life—all these Hash through 
his mind when he sees the tent on the 
lawn, and if permitted he will enact 
each and every one. It may be wise to 
let him. Bettersome harmless savagery 
under your own eye than a consorting 
with rough fellows on the street, or 
fretful pinings at home after forbidden 
fun. ‘ But it will spoil the grass!’’ cries 
an anxious amateur. ‘Oh, bother your 
grass!’ we were about to say. ‘“ Happy 
boys are worth more than perfect turf.” 
With a little care both may be had. 
Adopt a few simple but rigid rules, as 
thus: ist. The tent must not remain 
over three days in one place. 2d. The 
tent-pins must be light and sharp, and 
not be driven too deep. 3d. No hacking 
or chopping of the turf with hatchets, 
knives or spears, allowed. 4th. After 
lifting the tent all holes must be tamped 
with the mallet. 

A good strong cotton tent, nine feet long 
and seven feet high and wide, with closed 
ends, pins, pin-loops, etc., can be made 
for $10. A few shillings will pay for the 
ridge-pole and two upright poles shod 
with iron. Such a tent, though not as 
strong or as tight as canvas duck, will 
turn the rain and be strong enough for 
common use. When it is taken down 
for the first time leave the ridge-pole in 
its place and roll the tent upon it. Then 
it can be set away in the wood-shed or 
barn, and quickly put up again when 
wanted. The pins should be counted 
and kept in a basket, or some will soon 
be missing. 

After tuking possession your boy will 
probably scorn the luxuries of a home 
and propose to make the tent his per- 
manent abode. With some beloved crony 
he will fit up its interior with the neces- 
sary furniture, such as knives, hatchets, 
pistols, shot-guns (powder and shot may 
be prudently forbidden), one or two 
blankets and a box or table. After the 
first day or two you will be pleased to 
see that the favorite books and chairs 
are carried out, showing that civiliza- 
tion has not altogether lost its hold. 
Dinners will for a time be highly en- 
joyed under canvas, although involving 
the trouble of frequent trips to the din- 
ing-room window to receive supplies. 

Enthusiastic plans will be laid for stay- 
ing out all night and elaborate arrange- 
ments made looking thereto, but as the 
shades of evening fall it is highly prob- 
able that the camp will be deserted and 
the Roaring Rangers of the Rio Grande 
will steal quietly into the house remark- 
ing that they guess it is going to storm. 

Perhaps, however, a more courageous 
feeling takes them and they really and 
truly “camp out.”’ Terrific preparations 
are made. The tent is double-pinned; 
hatchets and knives are placed in the 
belt; the family dog, or, if there is no 
dog, the family cat is taken in for com- 
pany and protection. As you look out 
in the evening a dim light illumines the 
canvas walls. It will not be safe to ap- 
proach the tent at this time with any 
idea of fooling. There will be a sudden 
rush as of angry hornets, and you will 
run great risk of being clubbed or tom- 





ahawked. But after the light is outand 
the Rangers are rolled up in their blank- 
ets, they are less valorous and more in- 
clined to cover up their heads at any 
unusual sound. They have even been 
known to be half scared by the cook as 
she returned home after an evening out. 

During mid-day, while the boys are at 
school, their sisters can take possession 
of the tent and convert it into a play- 
house. Mamma will be able to sew, 
read, or can her fruit unhindered 
through many long hours, and when 
she goes out to the tent the chances are 
that she will find a large tea-party in 
full progress; a tent on the lawn having 
a drawing power over neighboring chil- 
dren equal to that of a molasses barrel 
over tlies. 

Sometimes the tent leaves the lawn. 
A Sunday-school camping party has 
just borrowed ours. They have met 
every other week for the last two 
months to devise and perfect arrange- 
meuts. The last meeting but one was 
held in our tent. Fifteen boys and the 
teacher who heads the party, after one 
or two games of ball, packed themselves 
into it in some mysterious way and by 
the dim light of a lantern held a busi- 
ness session of one hour. Some of the 
boys said it was ’most as good as camp- 
ing itself. Then they came into the 
house and refreshed themselves with 
cake and strawberries. 

To-day the tent is gone and is pitched 
with other tents on the eastern shore of 
Seneca Lake. The boys are gone. The 
Boy is gone, and the house is very quiet. 
At meal-times we wonder whether he 
has enough to eat, and at night whether 
he does not long for the cosy bed at 
home. Little sister does not know what 
to do, with brother and tent both gone, 
and J.would be glad to have the cooky- 
jar invaded and her back thumped, as of 
old. 

The night of the second day, as we 
return from weekly meeting, J. greets 
us with, “I have just puta weary little 
boy to bed.” Sure enough, the bold 
camper bas returned. Excitement and 
over-doing have made him sick. He is 
glad next day to lie in bed and take beef- 
tea and toast. After the camp coffee 
and the hot tent how good the home 
food tastes; how good the home bed 
feels; how nice to have mamma wait on 
him! No more camping for him! 

A few days’ rest, however, revives the 
spirit of the Roaring Ranger and he is 
eager to go back to camp. Some of the 
boys come over to town, and back he 
goes with them. Perhaps experience 
will keep him steady but we doubt if 
the tent on the beach will afford him 
weed the fun he found in the tent on the 
awn. 








Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 








By | Strawberry 
PLANTS in August. Usual good sorts. 
«5 | $1.00 per 100. Potted Piants, by Express, 50 
Mail | cents perdoz. $! 50 per 100. Address 
| PURDY & JOHNSON, Palmyra, N. Y. 








d y FLOR Or 
HOW TO LIVE IN FLORIDA, 


HOW TO GO, COST OF TRLP, COST TO SEr- 
TLE, what to cultivate, how tu cultivate it, etc., 
ete. all told in each number of Florida New 
Yorker, published at 21 Park Row, New York 
City. Single copy, 10c.; one year, $\.00. 4@ Acres 
Orange Land for $50. On line of railroad; country 
healthy, thickly settled. Address J. B. OLIVEK, 
Gen’l Agent, Box 2520, New York. 


THE “LAND OF FLOWERS.” 


Every one desiring to learn of Fiorida, and par- 
ticularly of the Halifax, Hulisboro and Indian river 
sections of the east coast, should subscribe for 
THE FLORIDA STAR, a '6-page monthly. devoted 
to Fruit-and Agriculture, Immigration, and the in- 
terests of the coast settlers. Terms — FIFTY 
CENTS per year. postpaid. Address * FLORIDA 
STAR” CO., New Smyrna, Volusia Co., Fla. 


POMONA NURSERY BALL IONS oF 


Best Strawberries 9 inches arvund. ‘en acres 








d 
Raspberries yielded $4,338. Send for Catalogue 


free. 

YEARS AMONG SMALL FRUITS 
40 Telling What and How Ay ng lilus- 
trated. Sent, postpaid, for 25c.,or free to every 
purchaser, WM. PARRY, Ci 


npaminson, N.J. 








UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN E. DEWITT, President. 


ASSETS, $8,129,925.68 


All Policies issued after April 1, 1877, which shall have been in force 
three full years, will be entitled to all the benefits arising under the “ Maine 
Non-Forfeiture Law;” or, if surrendered within ninety days after lapse, paid 
up policies will be issued instead, if parties prefer. 


Practical Results of the Maine Non-Forfeiture Law, passed February 7th, 1877, illus. 
trated by a Whole Life Policy issued at age 30, and discontinued afier three or 
more full annual premiums shall have been paid in cash. 


DIRECTORS’ OFFICE, 
153 Tremont St., 
BOsTUN, MASs. 


HOME OFFICE, 
AUGUSTA, 
Maine. 











Additional } 
Premiums paid before lapse.|Time under the Amount Due (f Death occurs on Last Day of 
| Law. Extension. | 
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stopped. | | A —_—ooOC So orer the 
PP | death} Policy. |"y5.; Amount. Due Hetrs.| premiums 
3 #681 33 2 212 36 | $10.00 | 3 | 759.7 #9.240.13 | $8 
4 ws 34 | 3 17 37 | 0,000 | 4 1,041.18 8.958.82 | 8, 
5 1,185 a5 4 133 39 10,00 5 1,339.18 7 
6 1,362 36 5 99 41 10,000 6 | 1,655 05 6 
” 1.589 37 6 67 43 | 10,000 7 | 1,990.05 6 
8 N85 38 7 26 45 | 1C,000 8 | 2.340.74 5. 
9 2.04% 39 7 327 47 | 104.00 8 | 2.477.05 5, 
10 2 270 40 8 235 49 10,000 9 2,843 24 4, 
ll 2,497 41 9 il4 5u | 10,000 10 | 3,206.85 4. 








DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. J. P. CARPENTER, Secretary. 
A. G. MILTON, Actuary. A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 


Active Agents Wanted. Apply te Director's Office, or to any Agency of the Compan y- 


NEW ENCLAND ACENCIES: 






CTO. BRO 000 ccccsccccccccss se LOUIS W. BURNHAM, Manager. 
I SINS ci cccccctscceeds bes ecccssknshecdhaeeeeks JAMES L. JUOLNSON, Manager. 
I I nik ns cikinasohenkdsnaeineenesbnesesesees@eetessenaes anbees B. G. BEAN, Manager. 


BOSTON OFFICE: (53 TREMONT STREET. 


KINGSFORD'S 
OSWEGO CORN STARCH 


IS THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL PREPARATIONS FOR 
PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, Etc., 
and, on account of its greater purity und delicacy, is preferable to Bermuda Arrow Root. 
& Inferior and spurious articles are often sold as Corn Starch. aed 





To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T,. KINGSFORD & SON is on each ROX 
and on each PACKAGE. 


BUY 


Human Hair Goods, 


SUCH AS 
Switcn. Braias, uhatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, Waves, Wigs, etc., 


OF 
Importer and Manufacturer ot HUMAN HAIR, ? 
30! CANAL STREET, two doors from Broadway, N. Y. 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE HOUSE. ESTABLISHED 15 YEARS. 


Circular and Price List free. SEND FOR IT, stating where you saw this advertisement. 
Goods sent, C.0.D., free of charge, subject to examination. If not approved can be returned at my 


An Explanation. 


Many teachers have expressed surprise that a large 16 page weekly paper, like The Sunday School 
Times, could be furnished for three months for twenty-five cents, the price at which it has been advertised. 
The explanation is this:—In planning for its lesson helps for 1877, The Sunday School Times endeavored 
to secure the services of the best men for each department of Bible study. PROF. TAYLER LEWIS, 
then standing foremost among the Christian Hebrew scholars of America, was to give critical notes on 
the Old Testament lessons. (These notes he completed before his death.) PROF. A. C. KENDRICK, 
equally prominent as a Greek scholar, was to give similar notes on the New Testament lessons. The 
REV. NEWMAN HALL, of London, one of the most popular Bible expositors of the world, was to give 
popular expositions of the lessons. An application of the lesson teachings to every-day life was to be 
made by the editor, H. CLAY TRUMBULL, while “ FAITH LATIMER,” already so favorably known to 
the readers of The Times, was to continue her help to the teachers of younger classes. 














The lesson plans for the year included also special articles from distinguished Bible students, in 
explanation of the geography and the manners and customs of Bible lands, and of the biography of 
Bible characters. This list already comprises Chancellor Howard Crosby, President Charles E. Knox, 
Professors J. L. M. Curry, Henry J. Van-Lennep, and M. B. Riddle the Rev. Drs. Wm. M. Taylor, Wm. 
Ormiston, and Henry C. Fish, and the Rev. W. L. Gage, and others. 


In view of the aid which is thus offered to pastors, superintendents and teachers, the publisher 
confidently believed that whoever became fairly acquainted with The Times would not con-ent to be 
again without it. Therefore the very low offer, which is here repeated, was made to new subscribers, 
to induce them to learn for themselves its value, and to take it first on trial, and then permanently 


THE OFFER REN EWED | If you will send your name and Post Office address, together 

® with twenty-five cents, to the address given below, you will 
receive The Times every week for three months. This offer is only for new subscribers (persons who 
have not taken the paper within the last six months), the regular price being $2.15 a year. If at the 
end of the three months you are not satisfied with your investment, the money will be returned to you. 
If you think it has paid you, we hope you will become a regular subscriber. For seven cents, addi- 
tional, a specimen copy of The Scholars’ Quarterly will be sent. Specimens of the Weekly Lesson Leaf 
sent free, Address, 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Business Manager, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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Che Calendar. 


MONDAY, JULY 16. 








The Russians capture Nikopolis; part of 
their force in Bulgaria crossed the Balkans. 
—tThe Khedive sends aid to Turkey. The 
Hackett funeral in Montreal not molested.— 
The subscription to the new loan at par 
amount to $58,000,000.— -A suit for $4,600,000 
begun against the Universal Life Insurance 





the trunk line apportionment scheme.—— 
Dram-shops not to be tolerated under the 
guise of “ hotels.”"——Judge Barrett gives a 
decision concerning John D. Lewis's will.—— 
A complicated system of espionage in the old 
Post-office disclosed.———The Paterson Fire 
Insurance Company to go into the hands of a 
receiver. 
TUESDAY, JULY 17. 


Gen. Gourko’s army has defeated the Turks 
south of the Balkans.—The Roumanian 
army not to assume the offensive.—Russian 
cavairy within 12 miles of Ruschuk.—The 
House of Commons disapproves of one of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s appointments.——Private 
Jameison won the Queen’s Prize at Wimble- 
don.— An understanding is arrived at in the 
Cabinet that the President’s Civil Service 
order is to be carried out.——Gen. Carman of 
New Jersey appointed Chief Clerk of the 
Agricultural Department.——The strikers at 
Martinsburg, W. Va., attack and fireon a train 
and cut the couplings; the troops return the 
fire, killing one and wounding. several. 


WEDNESDAY, July 18. 

The Hungarians alarmed at the Russian 
successes.—President Hayes orders Federal 
troops to Martinsburg, at the request of Gov. 
Matthews; the West Virginia militia act dis- 
creditably, and he has no other resort for 
suppressing the riotous strikers. 


THURSDAY, JULY 19. 








CRAWFORD HOUSE, White Mountains, N. H. 


AND THE 


TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE, N.H. 
Eight Miles apart, and under the same management, 
WILL OPEN FOR THE SEASON OF 1877, JUNE ist. 


By extension of the Railway there is unbroken rail connection with Mount Washington 
Summit, and direct communication with every locality of interest in the White Hills. 


Spacious and Elegant Rooms, Pleasure Boats, Croquet Grounds, 
Bowling and Billiard Halts, 
EXCELLENT BANDS DURINC THE SEASON. 


Parties in Boston and vicinity can apply to WM. C. BRADLEY, 65 Franklin Street. 
York, to Jas. S. BARRON & Co., 280 Washington Street. 


A. T. & 0. F, BARRON, Proprietors. 


In New 





Troops are sent from Adrianople against 
the Russians who crossed the Balkans.——A 
Russian army is to advance against Rust- | 





troops to Cuba in October.—Gen. Valdez 
is at San Antonio, Tex., preparing to enter 
Mexico to aid the Lerdo party.——The Elcho | 
Shield won by the Irish Team at Wimble-| 
don.—Lord Beaconsffeld declines to accept | 
Mr. Pigott’s resignation.—tThe strike on the | 
Baltimore and Ohio Road has extended as far | 
West as Chicago; the Federal troops reach 
Martinsburg, and under their protection two | 
freight trains are moved, one East and one | 
West; Gov. Young, of Ohio, has been asked | 
for troops to suppress the riots at Newark ; | 
a strike also occurs on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at Pittsburg and stations in the | 
vicinity——-Gen. Howard receives a proposi- | 
tion for surrender from Chief Joseph, but it | | 
is believed to have been only a ruse to gain | | 
time.—The testimony before Mr. Jay’s Cus- | 
tom House Commission shows irregularities 
in the lease of the Public Store. 


FRIDAY, JULY 20. 

Herzegovinan insurgents are marching to 
the aid of the Montenegrins.— Greek troops | 
sent to the Turkish frontier, brigands having 
appeared_there.——The Czarewitch’moves his 
headquarters beyond the Jantra, preparatory 
to advancing on Rustchuk.——Cossacks de- 
stroy several villages south of the Balkans. 
—A motion in favor of amnesty to the 
Fenian prisoners rejected in the British House 
of Commons.——The railroad strikes on the 
Baltimore and Ohio and the Pennsylvania 
roads still continue; a strike takes place on 
the Erie road, stopping all trains; the troops 
ealled out in Maryland, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania; the United States troops guard the 
railroad in West Virginia; a riot took place in 
Baitimore, and the S:xth Maryland fired into 
the crowd, killing eight and wounding others. 
—The Union Camp-meeting closed at Round 
Lake, and the Sunday School Congress opened. 
—-Government contractors at Buffalo in- 
dicted for fraud.——Gen. McDowell thinks 
the Indian war practically at an end.—The 
defense to the four-million suit against the 
Universal denies all the aliegations of the 
complaint. 

SATURDAY, JULY 21. 

Fearful riots in Pittsburg; railroad property 
burned and heavy loss of life; United States 
troops are concentrating at Baltimore, and 
Hancock in command; the strikes extending. 
—The employees of the Erie Railroad at Port 
Jervis hold a meeting without deciding to 
strike.——It is reported that the strike bas 
extended to the Lake Shore Road.——General 
Escobedo has been arrested on the Texas side 
of the Mexican border by United States 
troops.—The National Cotton Exchange ad- 
journed Saturday.——The Russians said to 
have taken Shipka Pass, on the road to Adrian- 
ople-—tThe Turks are hurrying forward 
troops to arrest the progress of the Russians. 
—The Turkish success at Plevna is con- 
firmed.—A further retreat of the Russian 
forces lately defeated in Armenia is reported. 
——Capt. and Mrs. Crapo have made the 





For NINETY DAYS FROM DATE ff 
Elegant Table Silverware 


i, Can be secured by all on compliance with the following conditions: The National Silver | t / 
Sons Company, 704 Chestnut Street, P of Pure Coin 
tandard Silver-Plated Ware, will send to any mec yl receives this notice, a Set of | 





} and engrave yo desired | 
: initial. You are required to cut out the corel Suverware pon aend it to | 
Sal the above Company, with your name and and also to enclose with it 75 cents 
| pay all charges, including cost of engraving ‘itiele, Teton boxing. and express | 
fa] charges. The Spoons will be sent by express (or mail, if you have no express office), 
and delivered in your bands without further cost. The Spoons are guaranteed to be 
| of the best material, and equal to the best Bilver- Plated a Ware made, as the following 
letter from the Company will testify : 
Orrics ov Nationa Sitven Prarme Co., 704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Pe. 
To whom it may eern.—The Spoons sent out under this sere aol 
we guarantee are of best quality, first eer lated with pure nickel (the bardest 
white metal known), and a double-extra plate of pure Coin-Standard — r added on 
top of the nickel, thus rendering them the very best Silver-Plated Ware mauufac- 
tured. We will honor no order which does not contain the a Coupon, and we 
will not bonor the Coupon after OA days from the date of this p ose 
{Signed} TIONAL, 83 SILVER PLATING CO., 
704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


SILVERWARE COUPON. 
On receipt of this Coupon. together with 75 cents to cover afl 
ing express or mailing, engraving and boxing, we hereby agree to 
dress a set of our pure Coio-Standard double-extra plated 
SILVER SPOONS, 
apes s apy desired initial. All charges are to be prepa by 
will be delivered at destination f apy 
other ch 


Good for ninety days from Gate of this paper, after which this oe fis null 
and void. (Signed N SS10s 4h, & LVER LP ag Hd s 





, inelud- 
to apy a*- 


and on each Spoon 
the 75 cents combs us, and the 











$2 
aes 
or 
what would cost you much more in any other oF te 
each article, except unives, will be engraved with 
desired without extra cos 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


This liberal offer holds good for only ninety days from Gate, therefore 
po ag the interest of all who can secure its benefits to see to it that yo 4 
reason of the expiration of the time ¢; All let 
tere \wewing Silverware should be addressed direct to the 
NATIONAL SILVER PLATING CO., 


No. 704 Chestnut Street, 











CRAPE, CRAPE, 
MADE WATERPROOF 


BY 
Shriver’s Patent Process. 


Old Crape, Veils, Bonnets, Dresses, 
Laces, Lace Shawis, Grenadines, Hernani, 
— and other light dress goods, no matter 
rance,restored 


aded or sbabby in appea: 
to Their — lustre, and "warranted to 


withstand mpness or sea air, 
without affecting voither ts texture or color. 
No garment need be taken apart tu be 
re-finished, Orders by mail promptly at- 
tended Beware of Counterfetts. 
SHRIVER & CO., Domestic Building, cor. 
Broadway and 4th Se, aw York. Brook- 


PATENTS = 





And Milward’s “ Helix’ Neeaics. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 











voyage from this country to England in 
their small whaleboat. 





F. A. LEHMNAN, Solicitor of Patents, Washing- $66 a week in ar own town. Terme and $5 out- 
ton, D.C. No Patent, No Pay. Send for Circular. 


- HALLETT & CO.. Portianc Me. 





fit free. H 
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DIAMOND 


"1281 ‘81 "Idyv Paed 





J. L. COLBY & CO., Patentees & Makers, 


425 AND 42 


_BROCME STREET, NEw YORK. 


A NEW IDEA. 





GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS at the 


lowest prices ever offered. We do business almost 
without expense, and therefore sel] at a mere com- 
mission of profit. We put up packages as stated be- 
low, which are forwarded, free of expense, to any 


address, upon receipt of price. 
No. 1. 8 New York Mills Custom-made Shirts, 
No. 2 1 New York Mills Custom-made Shirt, ; 


$ Collars, 2 pairs Cuffs, 1 Silk Neck-Tie. | $3 00 


No. & § Collars, 2 pairs Cuffs, 1 Silk Neck-Tie. | 


ts / Linen Handgerchief, . | 5 $2 00 
$1 00 
Goods are all fine in quality, and prices below whole 
For the reliability of this offer, refer to 


No. 4. 8 Collars, 1 pair Cuffs, 1 Silk Neck- Tie, 


sale rates. 
the publisher of this paper. 


PARTRIDGE & CO., Box 2370 P. O., New y York City. 











Un TED STATED 


I.ITE*E; 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 
—>— ORGANIZED 1850 

ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


WILL BE DISCOUETED AT 7% 


ON PRESENTATION. 
JAMES BUELL, - - PRESIDENT. 


Henry W. Balawin, Sup’t. Middle Department 
Drexe! Building, cor. Wal! andBroad 8ts. 











A GREAT OFFER !! weve fiara'times 


ANS, new and 
pawn Th of we Ee, pons cones including 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever | 
TERS’ GRAND UARE and 
CL UE DI NG 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1-3 
“2°? Stop Organs 
$50. 4Stops $58. 7 Stops 868. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Stops $88, 12 Stops $100 cash, not used a year. 


of 100 PIAN 


offered. W. 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS ( 


do $160 not used a year. 
LOCAL an 


in perfect order and warranted. 


TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount/o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,etc, Sheet music at half price. 
HORAC E WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. Y- 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The New York * Times” says: “ Waters’ Orches- 
trion Chime Organ” is a peautiful little instru- 
ment, simply perfect. The chime of two and 
one-hulf octave bel's, and the artistic effects ca 
= of being produced by the player are singular! y 

ne 

The tone 1s full, clear, and resonant, and a very 
interesting effect ‘is produced with the chime of 
bells. —Christian Union. 

The Waters’ Pianos are wel) known among the 
very best. We are enabled to speak of these 
instruments with confidence, from personal know! 
edge.—N. Y. Evangelist. 

We can speak of the merite of the Waters’ 
Pianos from ee; + knowledge, as being of the 
very best quality.—Christian Intelligencer 





eee LANTERNS AND STEREOP- 
E. & HH. T. ANTHONY & 20.. 591 Broadway, N. Y., 


opposite Metropolitan. Stereoscopes and Views, 
Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums, 





Photographs of Celebrities, Peotographie Trans- 
| parencies, Convex Glass, Photographic Materials. 
Awarded @ret premium at Vienna & Philadelphia 


*898] ‘ZI ‘AON 


‘1Z8) 82 “4°IN Penssiey 


$4 00 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XVL. No. 4. 








CHAMPION 


(Spoating) 


SPRINC WATER, 
SARATOGA, N. Y. 
For sale by all respectable Druggists and dealers 
in Mineral Waters, on Draught and in Bottles. 


The Champion Spouting Spring 
Contains a very large preponderance of the ele- 
ments which render mineral waters valuable as 
medicine, and which are in constant use by Physi- 
cians of the various schools; and the remarkable 
cure of some of — oe diseases has given 
the water of this Spring great favor among pro- 
—— men. 

For Headache, or disordered state of the Stom- 
ach arising from the use of wines or hearty eati ng. 
it is a fine corrective, giving immediate relief. 
is invaluable for the treatment of _Biliousness, 
Dyspepsia, Constipation, Piles, eumatism, 
Neuraigia, Cutaneous Diseases, Scrofula, &c., and | 
owing to the presence of Lithia, Magnesia and Bi- i 
Carbonate of Lime, is recommended by Physicians | 
for the Bia 8 Disease of the Kidneys, and Diseases 
of the Bladder. 

he constant and increasing success of the 
CHAMPION WATER is due to its hygienic prop- 





erties ; it is refreshing and healthful, and should be 
tound in every home. 

Orders adfiressed to CHAMPION SPOUTING 
SPRING, Saratoga, N. Y.,or to the C. mpany’s of- 


fices, 205 East (2th Street, and 16 Front Street, New 
Foes ork, will receive prompt attention. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS. 


Asaremedial agent in diseases of the Stomach, 
those of the Kidneys and Bladaer,in Neuralgia, 
Gouty, Rheumatic and Paralytic affections, and in | 
the Peculiar Maladies of Women, these waters | 
challenge a comparison of record with the mineral | 
waters of the world. In Stomach disorders and the 
Peculiar Maladies of Women, they are regarded 
as well-nigh specific. 

They are put upin cases of one dozen half gallon 
bottles at $5 per case,in advance. Springs Pam- 
phliet sent to any address. 

Both Water and pamphlets can be had of John 
F. Henry, Curran & Co., Nos. 8 and 9 College Place, 





and (asw ‘ell, Hazard & Co. goons r 5th Avenue and 
24th St., New York City, Dr. M. Hobbs, 119 At- 
lantic St., Brooklyn, N. rd Sohn Wyeth & Bro., 


No 1412 Walnut St., Philade biphia, Pa. 
The Springs are now open for the reception of 
guests. 
THOS. F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


_Bu FFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, Va. Va. 
A f L 
C rX 








HL. SCHULTZ'S 


Mineral Spring Waters 


. 860 BROADWAY, 
C-PZSMS 


| 
| 
Viel, Selters, hissineet, 

CARBONIC ACID WATER, &., 


In Siphons and Pints delivered to Families. 





These waters, introduced since 1862, have been 
examined and endorsei by the leading chemical 
authorities of the United States as absolutely pure 
and of correct composition, and are prescribed by 
physictans in preference to imported waters. 


(RYSTAL MINERAL SPRING HOUSE. 


Clintun St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., ave par- 
Giaees or Cireuiars address THOS. S. LOYD 


Saratoga Geyser Water. 


A marvelous medicinal 








SARATOGA 
: Liver Complaint, Dys- 


MOTHERS 
Important to Mothers! 


WOULD YOU HAVE ROSY AND VIGOROUS CHILDREN ? 


THEN GIVE THEM 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA. 


The effect produced by this famous preparation of WEINCHESTER’S when adminis- 
tered to Infants and Young Children is remarkable. Pale, weakly, puny children become 


rosy and vigorous. 


When given in appropriate doses to Infants at their FIRST TEETHING, it 


PREVENTS all the ailments to which they are subject at that critical period, such as fever, 


fretfulness, lax bowels, sleeplessness, convulsions, &c. 


disturbance, 


WINCHESTER’S 


The teeth come rapidly through without 
and THE INFANT IS KEPT IN THE HAPPIEST POSSIBLE CONDITION. 


HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA 


Supplies to the growing Infant those very chemical elements so absolutely essential for its 
growth, nourishment, and development, furnishing material for the structure of the teeth 


and formation of Blood, Bone, and Muscle. 
opium in any shape or form. 


Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


Beware of 
TIONS. 


acknowledged. 


l= IMPORTANT CAUTION. .=! 
SPURIOUS IMITATIONS and ADULTERA- 
Inquire for and use only WINCHESTER’S preparation, 
established 18 years, and whose purity and excellence is universally 


It is perfectly safe and harmless, and contains no 


36 John St., New York. 





STUART & SHEPARD, 2 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 








pesia. Biliousness, Rheumat- 

. Acidity of the Stomach, 
Constipation. Piles, ete. Is a 
delightful beverage and a 
powerful cathartic. By proper 
use its minerals may be re- 
tained as a tonic ana system. | 
4 up of an _ enfeebled system. 
a Send for Circulars. Address 


CEYSER SPRINC, 


JACOB M. ADAMS, — r. 


HOLDEN tg 


423 Broadway, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


This house offers especial apeneinns to wtatnees | 
of the great American pane op | place. It is cen- 
trally located (3 doors north of the U. 8. Hotel), 
Segeaey furnished, and the piazza is shaded by 
beautiful elms. No bar with its attendant moles 
detracts from its quiet, homelike aspect 

Terms from $2 to $3 per day, —— to room. 

Special rates by the week. Accommodations for 
70 guests. Open a the he year. 

AMBSDILL, Proprietor. 


GLEN MITCHELL HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


A Delightful Family Home, witb Pleasure 
Grounds acres in extent, embracing Gardens, 
Woods and Groves. situated one ard one-half 
miles from Congress Spring and hotels at terminus 
of North Broadway. Is especially adapted to 
wants of ee desiring country and town life 

t and cheap communication 

ze the springs Spring waters free Guests. 
new Management undertakes to guarantee 

p~ EL satisfaction as to Table, Attention, and the 
Comfort of Guests. Terms per week, $10 to $15. 
Per day, $2.50. Special arrangement with parties 
for the season. Apply “ — Vesey St., or by letter 


or in person on oe em 
GEOR EW. H KIPTELLE, Prop’r. 


DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


produce real salt water at will, dissolve thie 
onl’ in ordinary water. This solution Possesses al! 
the health-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while it is free from the organic 
smepetetes of the surf. For sale by oruggists gen- 


erally A. J. 
Broadway and Barciay St., N.Y. 


SPRING 


a 
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KEEP’S Custom Shirts made to measure, 
The very beat, 6 for $9, delivered free everywhere. 


Keep’s Patent Partly-Made Dress Shirts, 
The very best, ° for delivered free every where. 
An elegant Set of Gold 


pete collar and sleeve 


Buttons given with each half dozen Keep’s shirts. 


Sampies and ful! directions mailed free. 
Merchants supplied at a smali commission on cust. 
Trade circulars mailed free on application. 

Keep Manutacturing Co., 165 Mercer st., New York. 











pens that write with WATER we have inven 


THE WONDERFUL PEN-HOLDER! 


NO INK REQUIRED. Owing to the u we grosndentes demand from all parts of the country for 
tented a Pen-holder which contains him 3 


| solidified inw to last an oi dinary writer three years Prana with which any pen can be us 


possessor of one of these holders carries a bottle of ink, pen and holder in the vest Bh Once 


dipping in WATER will write a page!!!! 
&c. Sample 25 cents. 
| p! cine’ 


J.T. HILLYER. 306 Broadway. N.Y. 


No ink-stand to tip over and destroy carpets, clothing, 
One dvzen, postpaid, $1.25. ae TA inducements to parties out ot em- 





A FAMILY NECESSITY. 
The Best, Sasses Most Simple, Most Dur- 
e in the Marke 


THE petehaethoomemeigl RD 


SUMMER KING COOK STOVES, 


For Camp-Meetings and Household Use. 
Burn kerosene oil without smoke or smell, ata 
cost of one cent perhour. Bake, Roast, Fry, Broil 
and do every manner of cooking in the most supe- 
rior manner. Heats 4 flat irons in 20 minutes. 
Guaranteed not to smoke, smell, or explode. Circulars 
sent to any address. Discount to the Trade. 


J. HENRY THORPE, Manufacturer, 
No. 138 CHAMBERS 8T., N. eee. M5. 


IF YOUR WASTE PIPES 
ARE STOPPED, 


Instead of sending for a 
Plumber, 


Use one of Our 


RUBBER 
Elastic Force Cups. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 

50 CENTS. 
D. HODGMAN & CO.; 


Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane, N, Y. 


Send for description. 








THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY’S 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesroom, 13 Jehn Street, New York. 
Factories, Middletown. Conn 


Woman's Emancipation 


from the severe toil, vexation and misery of Blue 
Monday will never be: effected until Washine has 
been introduced into every household. 

reat Cleanser, th 

nvented or known. It almost aes does away 
with rubbing, and a two-thirds of the labor 
ponesnery with soap. One of its most valuable 
features is that it t does not shrink woolens. Wool- 
ens washed with it are rendered soft and clean as 
when new. without scarcely any labor. For clean- 
ing painted surfaces and woodwork, for scrubbing, 
and al! cleaning purposes except toilet use, it has 
never been equaled. It is as — 4 = to clothing 
as it is meritorious. Mrs. Beecher,in the House- 
hold Department of this paper, May 9th, gives the 
result of her experience with the article. She 
says, in effect, it removed dirt and stains that soap 
would not, — — it can no more injure clothing 
thap water. Price, 10 cts. per 
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f Worcester, Mass., and 


years. 


PALACE ORGANS 


"2g THE BEST IN THE 
——WORLD=—— 


aanatcnare oy tne LORISO @ BE by the LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., 
Toledo, O. 


The only organ made in which is successfully com- 
bined the following essential quale of tone: power, 
depth, brilliancy, and sympathetic delicacy. 


of most exquisitely beautiful solo effects ever pro- 


The only Sepetion ever invented that can not be 
disarranged by use. 

The only organ made with bellows capacity so great 
that it requires but little effort with the feet to supply 
all the air desired. 

The best made and most elegant cases in market. 

Noshoddy ornaments used—nothing but solid wood. 
Every Organ fuily warranted for five 

Write to us for Illustrated Catal 


jogue and Price List, 


Worcester, Mass., or Toledo, 0, 


which will be mailed postpaid on application. Address 


LORINC & BLAKE ORCAN CO. 





MANUAL 


AYER & SON'S. 








H ve. Advertisers 
yen Haven ater — 
—The aie anseas take ¢ work of the k the bind 
N.W. N.W.ATER ER Atma THe HLA. 








any i odvertising 
oe is 
con! Our Ou bainees i, large. ai ntilities unsur- 
Rise PReT-cuN REVOLVERS, 
sent C.O.D. for a on, all charges paid. 


No risk; no humbug for Catal e. Ad- 
dress: Great Western Gua Works, Pittepurgh, P Pa 





$3 PRINTING PRESS | 


Envelopes, 
Larger 


Prints Cards, 
equal to an pages. 
for _ A ~- 


Tecelient 
pa old or ~ & a 


any- 
wean" Ben team. For ares, 


your own print- 
ing vertiaing dnd save money. 
spare hour Orit can be (f 


&e., 
sizes 





Qpislorse no 





LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name: 
25 Styles Fun Cards, 10c- 


10c. and 3 < ab 
Samples, 6c. 


lowd & Co., Bristo 


age. Ladies, ty you wish to make light wor 

yourselves or servants, procure this article. Sold 

by grocers. We will send 20 pocsnnse ines less) pre- 

paid to any address on receip your 

grocer does not wORY it, a him m to wet it it for you. 
SEAG 


5 Piatt s ah N. Y. 


Take it Easy. 


Common-Sense Chairs 
and Rockers. 


for 





a strong button. Is easi! 
" —s to nearly all kinds of 
: m-chairs, but should be 
used on my No.4, 5 or 13. to give com 
tion. Table canbe set at any angle desired, or 
lowered to good position for wri ine. Makes a 
nice tuble for an invalid. Cutting-board for the 
jadies. None of your little 7x9 affairs; “but is 
16x32 inches. Cannot be got out of order. 
For sale by the trade. anufactured by 


F. A. SINCLAIR. 


Mottville, N. Y. 
Send stamp for Lllustrated Price-List. 
Shi eed as freight or expressed to ou parts of 
the United States. 
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